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FAMILY WORSUPP AT MR, LIAN S. 
BY J. B. T. MARSH, 


E gathered, after breakfast, in the parlor, 

or sitting-room they callit, fcr the Lymans 
have no best room” that is too good for their 
own daily use. The September morning was just 
demp enough to warrant the flame of a few kind. 
lings in the grate. Little Mary chose her seat on 
the floor, between Emily, the hired girl, and the 
fire, Seven-yeerr-old Ned stood beside his father’s 
chair, with his father’s arm around him. The 
aspect of the circle was not speciaily solemn, but 
it was altogether pleasant. An air of antisipa- 
tion, as if they expected to enjoy the exercises, 
was noticeable for its contrast to the uninterested 
resignation with which children so often go 
threugh the formality of family prayers. 

„% Well, mamma,” said Mr, Lyman, after all 
were in place, what did we read about yesterday 
morning? 

„How Christ cleansed the poor leper, and cured 
the centurion’s servant,” replied Mrs. Lyman. 

“Ard some fin else,” interposed little Mary, 

"What was that?” said her father. 

„% About the woman—that was real sick—and 
when Jesus come in—and took hold of her hand— 
he made her well—right off—and she got the 
dinner,” was the reply, scanned off with deliberate 
earnestness. 

„Well, Bessie,” said ber father, vou may tell 

s about the lepor. And Bessie, a little hesitant 
because of the company, briefly told, in her owa 
words, what a dreadful disease it was, and how 
the poor man was healed by the Saviour. Thea 
Ned, in his turn, gave the story of the centurion, 
an officer ‘‘ who told his soldiers to go just where 
he was a wind to.” 

The reading of the last half of the chapter, the 
eighth of Matthew, followed. The chiidren were 
as attentive as if it were the bed-time story. As 
be went along, Mr. Lyman explained the harder 
words and obscurer expressions, bringlog out here 
and there, with little touches of comment, the 
lesson of the incidents narrated ; Mrs. Lyman 
dropped now and then a suggestion as to meaning 
or application ; Emily and the children interposed 
whatever questions occurred to them — Mary's 
sometimes being slightly irrelevant; and Mr. 
Lyman closed with a little incident ef army ax- 
perience illustrative of faith in God in times of 
peril. This was followed by three stanzas ef 
“Sweet Hour of Prayer,” Mrs. Lyman leading at 
the organ, and the children joining heartily in 
the singing. Then eame Mr. Lyman's prayer 
brief, and free from much-worn phrases, reverent 
and fervent in adoration, but almost sonversa- 
tional in expression, thankful for home mercies, 
and especially fer the Saviour, of whose works of 
love they had just been reading, not forgetting 
the needy world, but chiefly concerned with fam- 
fly wants. That Emily escaped with such slight 
injury in her fall the day before ; that Johnny 
might not fora moment forget to be true to the 
right amid the temptations of his school associa- 
tions that day; that they were having such a 
pleasant visit with the friends who had come to 
see them ; that the Blakes, over the way, who had 
just lost their baby, mig t find comfort in looking 
to the Lord, and that this sorrow might win the 
father from his intemperate life ; that the Sunday- 
tehool concert passed off so pleasantly the night 
before,—each formed the subject ef petition or 
— All joined in the Lord's Prayer iu 

ing. 

The whole service charmed me by ite natural 
ness, its heartiness, and its freshness. I told Mr. 
Lyman as much, as we leisurely walked down to 
the bank that morning, and that it had given me 
some hints that I should try to work up at home. | 


„But I shall not expect to make it as interesting | 


as you de,“ I added, for you evidently havea 
special knack for it.” 

“Thank you!” he replied, with a smile; but 
you are mistaken, I think, if you suppose that I 
have any more talent in this line than most peo- 
ple. The secret of the ‘knack’ in this case—as in 
many matters, I suspect, where knack gets the 
credit—is preparation, When wa began house- 
keeping we tell into the routine style of family 
worship,—a chapter each day, in inexorable 
course, With a beok-mark to keep the place lest 
we should forget which chapter we read tbe pre- 
vious morning, and a prayer which went the usual 
round of stereotyped petition. We were not 
heartless in it by ar y means, though it seems al- 
most heartless now, as 1 look back on it and 
think bew much more heart we might have put 
in it. But as the children grew up to an age 
when they ought to take some interest in it, I 
woke with a sort of start, one day, to the fact of 
what a listless, innutrtious exercise it was to 
them. I saw that Johnny’s thoughts were gener- 
ally somewhere else, and that my amen brought 
a welcome release to the body that had not been 
able to wander with them. One night we talked 
it over, my wife and I, after we went to bed. It 
seemed to us that family worship ought to be 
made more interestirg to little folks than it was 
to us when we were children; than it had been to 
cur children. And, little by little, we have felt our 
way into cur present method. First, I determined 
to see what I;could do to make our Scripture read- 
ing more interesting. I decided that it was just 
as well worth while to ‘prepare’ for the chapter 
I read at family prayers as for the lesson I taught 
at Sur day echool. At first it seemed impossible 
to do thisieeven times in a week; and for a while 
I made‘flounéering work of it, until I hit upon my 
present. practice. I keep my Bible on my desk at 
the .terk. «1d 1 f1rd e1cuh snatches of leisure in 
the busiest day, by looking out for them, even if 
none of them are wore than two minutes long, to 
familiarize myself with the portion to be read the 
next morning. Then, es I go to and from my 
meals, I turn it over in my mind. If there are 
points that I am not clear upon, I take down my 
commentary for a few moments after supper or 
before breakfast, and post myself. I keep an eye 
out during the day for any incident that may 
illustrate any part of it for the children, or try to 
recall jscme fact from my reading or past exper- 
lence that may serve the same purpose. I am 
busier,;than most men, but I have no difliculty, by 
watching’ my cpportunities, in finding time for all 
this. And the difference in the relish with which 
I take up the Bible at family worship, after such 
preparation, is more than any one can imagine 
who bas not tried it. To have the Word near me 
as the reserve topic of thought in the intervals of 
businese'I find a great gain, also. It keeps me iu 
just the'epiritual atmosphere that I need; and 
time and again has it happened that the truth in 
the chapter for the day has come to me in some 
exigency of temptation, or some opportunity for 
Christian service, as if God had spoken it for that 
very bour. I feel as if I could not afford to get 
along in the old way at all. Besides, if it were 
not for some euch plan as this, I should be apt to 
let the months elip by with almost no systematic 
study of the Bible whatever. Mre. Lyman does 
much the tame thing during the day, as she has 
opportunity, and the selects beforehand the hymn 
that we shall sing. Sometimes we sing the tunes 


the children have learned in Sunday school; but | 


more often the goed old church tunes that wear 
to well, and that the children quickly learn to 
love full as much as the galloping Sunday school 
music. I wish they were used in Sunday school 
more than they are.” 

“Do you read the Bible right through in 
course I asked. 


— 


classifying the 


Oh, no! I should almost as soon think of 
taking a hotel bill of fare in course at dinner, day 


„ day, until 1 had finished it. We are reading 
Ae Gospels in course now; but I shall hardly 


hink it worth while, on the children’s aceount, 
to go through the Epistles in that way. I have 
thought of taking up the Old Testament history 
by-and-by ; reading the portions they co ild grasp, 
aud threading together what I skip in afew words 
cf my own, as we go along. 1 find it quickens 
their interest greatly to question them briefly on 
what we read the day before, especially to let 
them put the story into their own words, It is 
twice as much their own then as it was before. 
But I guard specially against tiring them with 
long exereises. We never sing more than two or 
three stanzas, and never read a whole chapter. 
Indeed, we pay very liitle attention to those arbi- 
trary divisions any way,—as if oae could expest 
to find the natural stopping places in a story by 
measuring it off by the yard!“ 

Nevertheless,“ I protested, ell this prepara- 
tion must take a good deal of time, and more than 
some busy men could find for it, I thiak.” 

It pays to take the time, and it is easter to 
find it than any one supposes till he tries. We let 
our minds ran vagrant more than we think. I 
have ocean ion to go to the grocery to-night: if I 
bave to special tepie on my mind as I walk, my 
thoughts are chasing about in all sorts of idle spec- 
ulations, without even the advantage of a healthy 
rest for the brain. It is easy, and better every 
way, to train them to run cn some pleasant but 
helpful errand like this. I have concluded that it 
is little short of irreverence to rush into the pre- 
eence of God in prayer without some consideration 
befcreband of what I am to say to him. While I 
am dressing in the morning, or hoeing in the 
garden, or filling the furnace, as the case may be, 
I run over in my mind the appropr'ate subjects 
for thankegiving and supplication that day. I 
often say to myself, as I kneel down, ‘ Now do not 
let me utter a word that I do not feel.’ I dread to 
get into a rut of phrases, where a prayer may run 
smoothly with so little heart in it.” 

Just then we reached the bank, and the conver- 
sation closed. But the more [ think about it the 
more it seems to me that Mr. Lyman is nearer 
right in this mattert an most of us. 


———..: 
BATS. 
BY CHARLES W. JENKINS. 


HE bat is a delicately-organized, shy, senti- 
mental, amiable creature, and, as the saying 

is, homely enough to be good. Vulgar prejudice, 
which is ever the offspring of superficial observa- 
tion, has cruelly fastened upon it an undeserved 
repute. The bat of popular imagination is clumsy, 
eoarse, and vicious ; even the name vampire has 
not been thought too severe, for superstition ab- 
solutely disregards facts, and takes possession of 
some minds as peremptorily as air rushes into a 
vacuum. Butthe bat of actual creation, the bat 
of credible history, the bat of science, is not a 
miniature monster, but a psychological marvel. 
Its wondrous physical organism is but the type 
of a mental constitution still more interesting. If 
those off-hand philosophers, including Pliny and 
Bacon, who have treated the bat contemptuoasly, 
were compelled to undergo comparison with the 
object of their unworthy scorn, they would cer- 
tainly be losers in those very respects upon which 
their accusations are founded. Pliny was himself 
a bat, if the eombination of incongruous qualities 
be eonsidered the chief sharacteristic of bat-dom ; 
for he tried to be at once soldier, lawyer, histo- 
rian, and naturalist; and succeeded—in being a 
first-class. romanter,. As for the author of the 
inductive philosophy, he ought to be ashamed of 
“bat as a bird; the most casual 
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observation would have taught him that it belongs 
to the same class and order as man—the vertebrate 
mamvua)l, and that ite superior method of flying, name- 
ly, b: \f-inflation, is pre-eminently the one adopted 
by the .. uman species. 

The wing-hande» gentleman whose defense we have 
artu med is endow with exquisitely sensitive nervous 
powers. The mew brane attached to his fore-arm is 
both eye and ear to him. Bandage his eyes, and plug 
up his ears, and fil] his polite nose witb varnish (if you 
can have the heart to do it), and even then he will fly 
about the room without hitting the walls, and catch 
the unrighteous mosquito or foolish miller with un- 
failirg precision. Suspend threads from the ceiling, 
and be will avoid them deftly; open the pane in your 
window, and, if he choose to go out, he will pass 
through it as through a palace-door, not fearing to 
crack his thin skull in the rapid exit. 

Notwithstanding these facts, unreasonable and wick- 
ed men are constantly complaining that Mr. Cheirops 
is bad-tempered and capricious. It is the misfortune 
of finely-strung natures to be irritable; but it does not 
follow that they are malicious or inconstant. We 
once knew a near relative of Mr. C. who, like him, 
possessed an acuteness of sensation and perception 
which made every joy an ecstasy and every grief an 
excruciating agony. The ordinary pleasures of life 
were to him an exhilarating atmosphere; and he used 
to say, as he breathed it, that earth was too much lik3 
heaven for him to be in haste about the transition. 
But a dark day would fall on him like the ashes of 
Vesuviusupon Pompéii, transforming mirth at once to 
horror, and fixing upon his expressive face the signs 
of unutterable distress. He was so easily annoyed at 
tuch times that no friend who had not servei an ap- 
prenticeship of several years could then speak to him 
without risk of offense. Like all his bat-brethren, he 
suffered intense y from discomforts which were to 
others unnoticed trifies. Stupid people called him 
selfish, and the thoughtless called him foolish; but he 
was neither. He took far more pains to avoid offense 
and to confer pleasure than did his hasty critics. He 
bad a nice sense of honor, and a delicate appreciation 
of feelings which could not be expressed, but which it 
were cruelty purposely to ignore. His conscience gain- 
ed a more subtle poise from this very sensitiveness, 
and he weighed moral questions with an accuracy that 
saved him from many late and unhappy discoveries. 
Often, when watching with astonishment how this un- 
erring instinct, this sixth aud all-embracing s2nse, en- 
bed him to anticipate and avoid obstacles, to respect 
the limitations of other minds, and enlist the syinpathy 
of other hearts, we have thanked God yes. even with 
his petulant squeak still grating on our ears—thanked 
God frequently that he was a bat. 

Eccentricity of flight has given to our friend the un- 
just reputation of fickleness, inconsistency and want 
of grace. There are minds so shallow as to believe that 
all worthy conduct must be bounded by long straight 
lines of dogma or by curved lines of convention. They 
would reduce character to the plane of mathematics, 
and ever count him false whose angles of procedure 
are not exactly equal to the two right angles of reli- 
gious and social“ orthodoxy.“ Such persons can, of 
course, sce no steadfast purpose in ever-changing 
movement, no corsciencs in vereatility, no dignity in 
zig-zag. They would conduct the pursuit of the nim- 
blest, smallest blood-thirstiest pirate that lives in the 
lumbering fashion which serves to catch buffaloes or 
cackling geese. Unless they can follow the chase on 
horseback, or swoop down, eagle-like, in the course of 
a cycloid, they would raiher do nothing; for, what 
might the world say! But business means business 
and not criticism to Mr. Cheirops. He knows full 
well that there is no inconsistency so great as that 
which refuses to adapt means to ends. His object is to 
destroy insects, Wbi h, whatever may be said of it, is a 
far nobler one than that of destroying men, General 
Pliny! When, therefore, he sees the dodging fly, he 
learns to dodge too. His intense unity of purpose leads 
him to accept all the facts of the situation, and to 
choose the most efficient methods, regardless of pre- 
conceived theories and fashionable examples. He 
knows that these methods will finally be judged by 
their results; that wisdom will be justified by her chil- 
dren. He knows, also, that dignity and grace do not 
depend upon rules of etiquette and formality of move- 
ment, but upon self-respect, sincerity, and ease. 
Therefore, his main purpose never varies; bis practice 
always conforms to his profession, and he executes the 
most rapid and extraordinary movements with a fa- 
cility which betokens a mind conscious of rectitude, 
independent of dictation, and in cheerful and natura! 
harmony with the allotments of Providence. 

Rare, indeed, is this wonderful combination of re- 
fined ser sitivenes; and practical ability. It is often 
said of thin-skinned persons that they are not fitted 
for this world. But he from whom we have attsmpted 
to lift yulgar aspersion lives notin vain to show taat 
delicacy is competible with vigor; that subtle qualities 
have a valid use; and that they are most serviceable to 
their day who bring fine senses to coarse needs, and 
work out their mission according to the laws entrust- 
ed to their individual keeping. 


— — 


Muley Musicus“ writes to us the following 
appeal :—** There is a class of persons who live in New 
York, I suppose,—for the papers say that all bad 
people live there, or that all people who live there are 
bad, I bave forgotten which,—these persons are a 
horrible set, as miserable a set of scalawags as ever 


— — 


disgraced the earth. I wish you would get all the 
good people in your city together,—if there be none, 
call in some from Boston,—and form a vigilance com- 
mittee. Requireeach member to swear dire vengeance 
upon the mutilators of our Church hymus and tunes. 
If 1 were to argue the case of the prosecution against 
the miscreants, I would show that they are guilty of 
violating every command of the Decalogue; I would 
show that they are heathen, guilty of profanity, vio- 
lators of parental authority, adulterers, thieves, liars, 
and covetous beyond expression, and that the eleventh 
command is their grand accuser. But I won’t argue 
the matter. Now, Mr. Editor, can’t something be 
done to convince these egotists that Wesley knew just 
what he wanted to say when he stood on Land’s Ead 
and felt his insignificance? Whata pity these vandals 
could not feel their insignificance! Whata pity they 
didn’t come to the end of land before they were per- 
mitted to mutilate the most beautiful of our hymus! 


Try and coax them down into Delaware, ani have 


them flogged. One of the barbarians has changed 
old Webb; another thinks Edson made a mistake in 
Lennox. We out West are disgusted. If the East 
wishes to make our books for us, let it take warning, 
and respect our love for Watts and Wesley, Heber 
and Newton, Mrs. Sigourney and Mrs. Steele, unadul- 
terate.”’ 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


HE very critical constitutional situation in 

France attracts general and anxious interest in the 
orgars of foreign opinion. To begin with, the Assem- 
bly, which isa lower house without a Senate, is de- 
cidedly less Republican than a new Assembly elected 
to-day would be. Yet its dissolution seems har lly ad- 
visable to most discreet friends of order and quiet in 


France. Anew Assembly would plunge at once into 


political tinkering of au extreme, if not a very danger- 
oustype. It would spend both its energies and its 
time in constitution-making, when practical aid for 
things as they are is most wanted; and it would 
make aconstitution violently aggressive toward every- 
thing in France but extreme Republicanism, with 
the almost certain result of anti-Republican reac- 
tion anda return to some extreme type of conser- 
vatism, by the bloody road perhaps of military out- 
rage, like that which made the la:t Napoleon E mpsror. 
To get cut of this difficulty it is proposed that one- 
third of the Assembly go out next February, another 
third a year later, and the last of the present mem- 
bers a year later still. With this it is proposed to set- 
tle that Thiers shall be President for four years, thus 
keeping the helm of the State out of the hands of an 
extreme Republican. II this is done, there still comes 
up the question of providing a body like our Senate 

and Republicans see no way of securinga sufficient 
representation of themselves in this body, or any plan 
fcr itaclection which the circumstances of France can 
sugeest. There are no local legislatures, such as elect 
our United States Senators. The Councils-General and 


municipal councils seem to come nearest to our state 


legislatures. It is proposed to let these elect senatora 
to the number of 250. But Republicans think of 
this very much as English democrats would think of 
keeping the House of Lords, if there were a good 
chance to get rid of it. They see in the propozei san. 
ate a body which would steadily veto all their plans 
for reconstructing France. And so the dead-lock of 
interests holds French politics in a very uncertain and 
a very critical condition. Under the surface explo- 
sion undcubtedly ripens, though what elements may 
first yield to the madness of irrepressible self-asser- 
tion only time can show. 


—English political speaking, such as goes on 
before constituencies during a parliamentary vaca- 
tion, is a curious mirror of the hopes, anxieties, and 
schemes of Britieh politics. The chief problem now 
on the platforms where members meet the electors is, 
how to shrewdly connive at, or how to sazaciously dis. 
countenance, the democratic agitation which ha? pour- 
edits murky tide into the traditional current of Eaglish 
politics, as our Missouri adds its muddy and superior 
food to the Miesissippi, losing itself nominally, but, in 
fact. totally changing the character of the continuing 
stream, Though with queen and peers still, aud with 
ncminally the same course of affairs as before, Faglan 1 
is in full career as a democracy; and whatnot to do 
about it, or how best to accept it, is the engrossing 
anxiety with politicians. Mr. Kuatchbull- Ilugessen 
proposes a redistribution of power; and conservative 
organs reply rather snappishly that the thing has 
been done alrea iy, and only awaits the inevitable 
working out of ita deep results. Within a few years, 
says the Suturday Review, * power has been abundant- 
ly redistributed by transference from the upper and 
middle classes to the mass of the community.“ It adds 
that every body at all sagacious has understood per- 
fectly that eager agitation would not rest with bare 
victory, but would go forward from the Reform Bill 
of 1867, to adoption of the ballot, and to uniformity of 
suffrage in city and country, and the correction of all 
alleged anomalies in the distribution of the franchise. 
English constituencies are still extremely unequal in 


numbere. A country voter may be one iu a thousand; 


while a city voter is but one in twenty thousand; and 
ecrservatism thinks it wise to continue this consider- 
able supprersion of the masses of great cities. The 
point ie, that a New York, for example, falling inevit- 
ably into the hands of men who domineer by the aid 
of the dangerous classes, ought to have her representa- 


tives, not according to the mass, but according to her 
number of discreet citizens; and, even under that, if 
there is no way to have the discretion represented. 
The theory is that the end aimed at is good govern- 
ment, rather than direct representation, and that 
representation of the bad elements of society may 
properly be kept down as low as possible. It is loudly 
asserted that complete democracy would take away 
from the more educated classes all motive or inclination 
for taking part in a hopeless political struggle, and 
that England with universal suffrage would go head- 
long to the bad, much as the city of New York has dona, 


Mr. Froude’s sharpest critic at home has been 
the Saturday Review. The references of this journal to 
Mr. Froude’s visit to this country are nevertheless not at 
all uncomplimentary. It says for example: The 
best qualification for fulfilling a mission is to believe 
in having one, and in having the qualities to f.lfill it; 
but Mr. Froude is not without other special aptitudes 
for his task. Critical objections to his history may 
easily be made; but it is throughout singularly en- 
tertaining, and appeals strongly to the popular feel- 
ings of Englishmen and Protestants. Mr. Froude can 
bandle an historical subject so that those who read or 
hear bim cannot help feeling a new interest in ths 
periods be treats of, and so that they cannot easily 
tbake off the influence of his manner of putting 
things, and of bis way of thinking. He is liberal, 
honest, and enthusiastic, andifit is worth while for 
any Erglishman to lecture to Americans on [rish 
history, he is the right man to do it.“ Ths Review 
doubts upon the whole whether average American 
hearers will not catch from Mr. Froude’s vivid pic- 
tures of Ireland’s history an occasion for Irish rather 
than English sympathy. It frankly admits that 
„there are passages in the annals of Irish history 
which are not at all pleasant themes for Englishmen, 
afd as to which there is really nothing to be said ex- 
ceptthat the English authorities and the goveraing 
Eungliehmen in Ireland did exceedingly wrong, but 
that it isa long time ago, and that it is no use discussing 
how bettermen might have behaved;” and it con- 
cludes that, since *‘the things that are likely to tell 
with a popular tribunal against England in a survey 
of Irish history are painfully strong, it is quite possl- 
bletbat “the mere excitable and more numerous por- 
tion of an American audience would fasten on the 
easily remembered tales of Irish wrong, and become 
the champions of Ireland on grounds that would seem 
good to them because they were unintelligtble.“ 


—In Germany Bismarck has on his hands the 
very large ani difficult task of souttling the special 
aristocratic interest of the country. A considerable 
measure of feudal privilege, the exercise of judicial 
powers in certain matters within their several dis- 
tricts, still belongs to tLe Prussian nobles. German 
eentiment fosters quite naturally the relation of noble 
and peasant, and the customs by which feudalism or- 
ganized this relation still survive, to the extent of 
considerable judicial authority in the noble as such. 
But a new age is outrunning the old, even with the 
simple and childlike German peasants, and Bismarck 
foresees that if the surviving vertiges of feudal modes 
of administration are not erased by the government, 
they will be rebelled against by the people. Hence 
his Bill for abolishing the local privileges of the Peers, 
which passed the lower German House last July, but 
was almost unarimously voted down—by 16 to 18—by 
the Peers themselves, although the most strenuous ex- 
erticrs to recure its Passage had been made, even the 
Kirg bimeelf Lavine assured the vice-president of ths 
IIzuse of Pecra tbat the Bill must pass. Nothing 
daunted by failure, Bismarck has retarned to the con- 
test, with a very plain intimation that means will be 
found for carrying the Bill. Thus do Kaiser William 
ard Prince Bismarck put the resources of imperial 
power at_the service of the German peasant, to move 
out of the way of the common citizen the most consid- 
erable aristocracy in Europe. 


—Count Moltke's volume in which appears the 
initial portion of the Germau Official History of the 
Franco-Prussian War, has lately appeared in an excel 
lent English translation. It is especially suggestive in 
its disclusure of the grand results of thcrough mastery 
beforehand of all the elements of a probable military 
situation, with a view to knowing what the enemy's 
main force would be, how to go to meet it most 
swiftly, and how to fight it most surely. Moltke hai 
matured bis project, with the aid of the Prussian Gen- 
éral Staff, as early as the winter of 1868-090, so that 
every poesible element of the situation was known to 
bim when thewar broke out, and he had but to exe- 
cute what had been already planned, and the results 
of which had been confidently anticipated. 


—Popular as well as scientific interest will be 
excited by the announcement that one of the rings of 
Saturn, with which the youngest student of astrono- 
my is familiar, bas disappeared. The missing ring 
is the inner one of the three hitherto observed; and 
the astronomer Struve has been watching for years its 
approach to the body of the planet upon which it has 
now closed like a belt of semi-trausparent vapor, its 


oentrifugal force being entirely overcome. 


—Iridia possesses a Native Press,—journals now 
very numerous, respectable and influential,—which is 
a phenomenon of great interest. It is quits distinot 
trom Anglo-Indian journalism. being in the hands of 
natives, and representing native interests, not without. 
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general loyalty to English rule, but without faith that 
England can ever do justice to India, and with con- 
stant purpose to make India herself, in her own 
strength and her own way, one of the nations of the 
earth. Thest ..indoo journalists write in the best Eng- 
lish, and are masters of English knowledge, but they 
calmly. good- naturedly. and thoroughly press discus- 
gion towards the goal of Hindoo civilization, distinct 
from English rule and English religion, and free from 
ibe curse of English greed and vice. The number of 
these rative journals iucreazed in eight years after 
the mutiny from five to thirty eight in Bengal, and 
on the Bombay side a recent estimate put at between 
fifty ard eixty the newspapers which represent this 
phase of the newly-born, many-sided, intellec ual en- 
ergy which is there trying tc make the press a means 
of Hideo enlightenment and rege2eration. 


THE DECISION OF THE EMPEROR OF 
GERMANY, 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, v. D. 


OT only the political but the religious papers 
of Great Britain have been much excitei bs the 
zreeult of the arb.tration with reference to the North 
West boundary line of our territory. The ksenness 
of the disappointment has led to assaults on Mr. G ad- 
#tone’s ninistry aud even on system of arbitra- 
tien itself. The -cury, quoted and indorsed 
by the John Bull, after sting the facts as to San Juan 
and the award, recalls the Geneva decision, and thus 
denounces the administration, aud the p>lisy of 
tration. 

“ Theee are amongst the blessings which the p2ace at- 
any - price Government hava given to us already, and 
possioly it may have many such sur prises in store if 
the power be not speedily taken from out of its pal- 
ried grasp by a people indignantat the dept i of na- 
tio: ai d« gradation to which Englaad is brougat by 
what te Pali Mall Gazette calls the Arbitratioa 
cre ze cf Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry.“ 

The John Bull adds to this editorially the hope of 
the speecy advent in England of the time when“ roused 
at last from her fatal lethargy, shall her sons rise as 
cne man, and expel from office the truckling and 
1im e-ser ving Ministers, who, for their own selfish pur- 
Pot o, and in order to carry out their economic craze 
and new fangled policy of peacoful arbitration’’—have 
been guilty of these and other atrocities. 

The Standard is not so flerce, but says: It may be 
be dc ubied if our experience of arbitration wil) ren- 
der this country inclined to have mus recourses to it 
in future.“ 

As Christians, hoping for the abolition of war and 
the reign of universal peace, we deprecate the exis- 
tence cf such feelings, and regard them as without 
just cause. 

The leading historical facts of the case are these. 
In the Treaty of American Independence in 1783, there 
Was general provision as to our Northern boundary, 
which did not prove sufficiently definite to avert dis- 
pute, and even the danger of war. The territory be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains was held by joint oocu- 
pancy, and a party among us was urgent to carry our 
sole ownership to the fifty four.h degree, by force of 
arms ii necessary. 

In. 1846 in the Ashburton treaty the claim to the paral- 
lel of 540 was abandoned, and the parallel of 490 
‘was fixed on for our Western territories, with the ex- 
ception that it should not be so extended as to cut 
Vancouver’s Island. According to the treaty the 
boundsry line was to run along the forty-ninth 
parallel of North latitude, to the middle of the chan- 
nel which separates the continent from Vancouver's 
Island, and thence southerly through the middle of 
said cl annel and of the Straits of Fuca to the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

The cbject manifestly was tosave the whole of Van- 
ccuver’s It land for Great Britain, and it was, appar- 
ently, supposed by the English Commissioners that it 
‘Was separatod by a single channel from the contin- 
ent. 

But more full explorations revealed to them the fact 
that there were three channels, one ranning close to 
Vanccuver’s Island, called the Haro channel, another 
runnirg close to the continent, called the Rosario 
cbannel, and bet ween these a number of islands called 
ihe Haro Archipelago, through which a middie chan- 
nel could be traced. The question as to the possession 
of there islands di i not at oace coms; up, but till 1850, 
the Ancricans occupied them without molestation, as 
af it were conceded that the end of the treaty was un- 
ders tood to be simply to give the whole of Vancouver's 
Island to Great Britain. After this, a dispute having 
arisen on the Island of San Juan bet weenaa American 
and a Scotchman, an appeal for ail was made by the 
Jatter to the military authorities of Great Britain, who 
occupied the island by an armed force. The Ameri- 
can army did thesame, and thus the qusstiou of juris- 
diction and possession was raised. The British on this 
claimed not only San Juan, but the whole of the Haro 
Archipelago, by claiming the Rosario channel as the 
bourdary. The Americans on the other hand cla mad 
the Haro Channel as giving to Great Britain all that 
it was meant to give her by the treaty, that isthe whole 
of Vancc uver’s Island. 

The British claim has had respect to two things, 
the agricultural and commercial value of the Archi- 
Pelago, and the military importance of San Juan. As 
« to the first point, the Derby Mercury, quoted and in- 
-Gorred by John Bull, thus gives the English view: 


. “The Haro Archipelago, which is formed by the 


cluster of islands above mentioned, embraces some ex 
cellent and safe barbors and forms practically the key 
of the whole of Puget's Sound. By the German Fu- 

ror's award, the line of demarcation is to run along 

e channel between Vancouver's I:land and the [s- 
land of San Juan, wher2by we must give up to the 
United States a territory consisting of the Island of 
San Juan, Shaw's Island, Uncas Island, Lopez. Waldron, 
Blakely and Decatur Islands, with a number of 
smaller ones, all separated from each other by deep 
but narrow cbanneis. The combined area of the gro ’p 
is about 170 square miles, and th» islands are estimated 
to contain about sixty square miles of arable land au! 
eighty square miles of pasture, covered with a nutri- 
tious grass which keepsits greenness almost all the 
year. All be islandsare hi ly, and the nortnern slo de: 
are usually coyered with timber, woile the southern 
8 Op es are bare of trees, but clothed with grass up to 
their summits. [be whole of the isiaads, especially 
San Juan, which is the westermost aud the larze*, are 
adaptea for grazing. Tuer climate far milder and 
more genial than that of the eat continent.” 

Eul the main value of the islands is not regarded as 
alising from their egricultural capabilities, but, from 
their etrategical importance. On this polut Jolin Bull 
says, quoting from the Verby Mercury: 

This cession of territory is of consummate import: 
tance, strategica ly, from the fact taat the Haro Chan- 
nel, which is to be in future, common to Eagland 
acd Amer ca, is so narrow that the communication be- 
tween Viera and the continental part of British 
Colum bis could be cut off, or neariy so, by an Ameri- 
can fert on San Juan. The Channel, we are informed, 
is in some parts not much more than than three miles 
in width, and batteries planted on San Juan Island 
may theretore command the Ch innel, aud taus farbdid 
tbe entrance of snips, unless the ironciais of the future 
can defy land forts. This is the reason why our 
American cousins’ have been so anxious to possess the 
Arcbipeiego, and this will explain the congratulations 
whicb according to the telegrams, have be-n showered 
upon Mr. Bancroft by his couatrymen in Beriin. Toe 
Au ericaus have now obtained compensation for the 
advantage which the poesession of Vancouver's lsland 
wes tupposed to give to England; ior the Emperor 
has placed in their hands the key to our Britisa >l- 
umbian waters, and as the Post points out, has given 
them the power to command the inner end of tae 
Straite of Fuca with a pavai and military foros, ua 
lere, indeed, we should p rmanently main alu at Van 
couvcr’'s I-iand furces +up-rior to those that the Amer- 
icut 8 couid bring agatuet us, an arrangement waich 
appears practically impoesibie.” 

The Record thus states the case as to the eff ots of 
the decision on Victoria, woich may become a future 
London on an island as large as Holiaad, for the 
whole of British Columbia: 

San Juan is not far from Victoria, the capital of 
Colum bia, and we are remind ed that its inhatitants 
and the inhatitants of the southern mainiand will 
bave just about tue same feelings on the matter that 
Londoners would have were (he access to the moutuot 
the river Thames suddenly limite! to a siogie narrow 
channel, one side of which (with the jo.nt rignt of 
nav) gating the cingle channel) was owned bya foreiga 
Power.“ 

These views naturally aceount for seme feelings of 
disappointment, Lut they do not decide the equity of 
the cage. 

Let us admit the full worth of these islands for agri- 
cultural and pastoral purpose?, yet of how little rela- 
tive importance are they to Great Britain or to the 
United States, whose territorial possessions of fertile 
land are so Wimitable! Is it notashame to be excited 
on such grounds by either gaining or losing them? 

Ina military and commercial point of view, it must 
be conceded that San Juan is of great importancs, and 
that a fort on it would command the Haro Channel. 
But it does not follow that Victoria would be thus aut 
off nom the continent. A railroad ‘of about forty 
miles would connect Victoria with the continent, at 
the mouth of the Frazer River, and thus with the 
great Pacific Railroad of the Dominion, now in pro- 
gress. Moreover, the Record eris in supposing tnat 
the access from the Pac fle to Victoria can be cut 
off by a fort on San Juan, for it lies far to the west 
of San Juan, and opposite to the wildest part of the 
Straits of Fuca. Nor could the grand harbor of Es- 
quimalt be closed by a fort on any of the islands. 

But it appears to us that the equity of the case should 
be decisive. Was not the object of the treaty of 46 
s'mply toavoid cutting of the southern extremity of 
Vancouver’s Island, by running the forty-ninth paral- 
lel through to the ocean? Ought, then, the boundary 
line to go furtber south than was necessary to gain 
thisend? But the first channel that we come to is the 
Haro Channel. To this it should be added that this is 
the deepest of all, and the one most commonly usgd. 
It is fit, therefore, that the boundary should run hore, 
and not be carr_ed still farther south, especially since 
it would give more territory to Great Britain than was 
contemplated. In all other cases, moreover, the deep- 
est channel is followed in set ling the boundary line 
between us and Canada. On this principle, Bells I[s- 
and, oppcesite to Detroit, was assigne 1 to us. But the 
Haro Channel is,on an average, fifty fathoms deeper 
tban the Rosario Channel, claimed by Great Britain, 
It is the main channel. 

Still farther, according to the statement of the John 
Bull, „the Haro Archipelago forms practically the key 
to the whole of Puget’s Sund.“ But Paget’s Sound 
lies wholly in our territory, and, therefore, the key to 
it equitably belongs to us. But the Rosario Channel, 
claimed by Great Britain, would separate the Haro 
Archipelago from the system to which it confessedly 
belongs, and assign it to another nation. 

That this was practically the original understanding 
is seen in the fact that till 1850 we occupied the island 
of San Juan in peace. As a compromise, the middle 
channel between the islands was suggested, which 
would leave San Juan to Great Britain. Lf the Eng- 
lish had claimed this ohannel instead of the Rosario, 


it is thought that the decision would have been in their 


favor. But, as the question submitted had reference 
solely to the two extreme channels, no other decision 
was possib’e on grounds of equity than the one at 
which the Emperor of Germany arrived. 

This is conceded by the Record, which quotes the 
opinion of Sir Richard Pakenham, who was British 
Miniseterat Wasbingitcn when the treaty was negotiat- 
cd, which is adveiss to the tal Bri‘ish claim, aad fa- 
vors the micdle cbhanvel. Referring to tae pub.io ro- 
cord of this cpirion, the Record says: 

* This memorandum of one Fro closely sonneoted with 
the Treety cf 1546 completely sbie ds the i: vperor of 
ard bis advisers from any su*pivim of partt- 
ali:y in the Ber'in award. The mistake made on the 
part ¢f our diplomatisrts, both iu 1859 and su %sequen'ly, 
was in «claiming more than he Treaty, fairly iuterpre- 
ted, gave to us, (ven in the jucgmentolt Su Rivkard 
Pakenham.” 

Otber Er gl'sh papers make the same ad mirsion, and 
severely censure the b’undering of the Eaglish Com- 
mies cners in rot claiming the middle channel. 

The majority of the religious papers, though morti- 
fied, accept the sward without protest. Certainly 
there is no good reason for di:sat sfaction with it, or 
with the system cf arbitration. 


THE KREIS-REFORM” AND 
PRUSSIAN LORDS, 
BY A BERLINER RESIDENT. 


HE wheels of pol.tical Reform in Prussia do 
rot move without friction, and just now ths 
Lords are ying to block them altoget ier. Their ro- 
jection of the measure of Kreis- Reform“ as orizinat- 
ed by Bismarck and psd last spring by the House 
of Deoutics, took the country by surprise; the more 
80 because at the close of the last sevsion, the Loris 
sdopted by a la ge mijority the Bil for seoularizing 
the echoo's and other measures of Bismuck's reform- 
ing policy, and it was inferred that ths government 
could command a msjority of the Peers as veel as of 
the Deputies for the whole scheme of internal re- 
organization upcn which it has enterad. Yet on this 
mesure the goveroment had n> following, hardly a 
show of bands—only eighteen Peers voting for the 
Kreie-R«form to against it. Bat the School- Zill was 
intenc ed to deliver education from R »man Catbol o dic- 
tt tion and control, and the Protestant spirit ot the Peers 
as well aa their patriotism was roueed by the maneuvers 
of the Jesuits tosubject Germany tothedogmaof Papal 
Infallibility; whereas the Kreis-Reform strikes at the 
bereditary rule of the Lords themselves, nut sum- 
mons them to vacate prerogatives which they have 
exerciged from time immemorial. It muks the lait 
struggle between the Middle Ages and the Ninetecn'h 
Century; between feudal lordsnips aad free constitu- 
tional government. 

It is well-nigh im possible to convey to the Amerioan 
reader an idea of the anomalies and absurditiesof ths 
Kreis or county government as it has hitherto existe4 
iv Prussia; for there has never been anything in Ame- 
rican experience to furnish ao analogy. All the worst 
features of the Englishsquirearchy in its worst days 
exist here, together with a featuraof hereditary juris- 
diction that tends to fasten evils and abuses beyond re- 
medy. The system of County Administration, if sys- 
tem it can be called, has no uniformity, but abounds 
in local usages and anomalies transmitted from a re- 
moje antiquity. As a rule, the head of the County 
government is appointed by the king, or confir ned 
as the royal representative; then the nobility by vir- 
tue of lineage or estates come in, to the exclusion of 
wealth, of numbers, of education, of whatever goes to 
make up a representative government. The Kreis 
now goes familiarly by the name of the Green-Table“ 
aristocracy, from the fact that its sessions are 
held around a green table; and from this feudal 
Junkeriem issue police regulations, tax rates, recruit- 
ing agencies, school, healt), “improvement” aots, 
in short much that concerns the very life of the pso- 
ple. The new measure of the government would sub- 
stitute for this narrow, arbitrary, and irresponsible 
aristocracy, an ele tive council bised upon a suffrags 
that shall represent as fairly as posible all the classes 
and interests of society. To conoiliate the conserva- 
tives, some of the least objectionable features of the 
old system were retained by way of compromisé>Bu' 
all in vam. No order is so tenacious of privileges, so 
proud of dignity, so fond of power, as the old Prui- 
sian aristocracy; and it is too anxious to live to be 
provcked into committing harikari, either through 
disgust at arevolutionary minister or at command of 
a constitutional king. And so the House of Lords 
stands up wih an almost solidi front, and says, we 
will not aba‘e one iota of our privileges, will not lay 
down one atom of our power. 

In ordinary cases, one might have looked for a disso- 
lution of the ministry to follow such an emphatic re- 
jection of a favorite measure; but, in this ius tauoe, the 
king is strongly with the ministry for reform. King 
William takes an immediate personal interest in the 
measure of his government, and assumes a direct per- 
sonal responsibility for its acts. He consults with his 
ministers beforehand; reads attentively the me Bures 
they would propose; makes his own comments and 
suggestions; and, with good common-sense, and a sin- 
cere desire for the true welfare of the country, he 
gives himself to measures of popular advancemont. 
Indeed it has been characteristic of the Hohenzolleras 
to lean more upon the nation than upon the nobility. 


| The Minister of the Interior menaced the Lords with a 
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dissolution of Parliament by royal command, should 
this measure be thrown out. The Lords refused to 
turrender, and the Parliament was dissolved. At this 
moment, it isnot known whatscheme the government 
will adopt to carry its point. Ths rumors that the 
king will swamp the House by creating one hundred 
and fifty new peers, or will take the bolder measureof 
disbar dir g the Landstag or Prussian Parliament, and 
substituting the Reichstag or Imperial Parlianent, a 
more popular end flexible body, seem too rash for has- 
ty credence. B fore this letter reaches you, tho tele- 
graph will have informed you what redress Bismarck 
has devise d for the situation; but, nevertneless, these 
written comments will help to elucidate the whole 
question. 

Four great measures of internal reform are requisite 
to give s'ability and harmony to the newempire of 
Ger mar y; and all these Bismarck has undertaken— 
namely, A uniform military system, and a uniform ex- 
clusion of the Church from alliance with the State; 
are properly measures of imperial politics. The firat 
these has been adopted, t1e second isin ure of pre- 
paration. Ihe other two measures are more particular- 
ly Prussisn—namely, the secularizing of the schools, 
which has been ascomplished; and the poopulariziig 
of the cour ty governments, which has been def2zateiin 
the House of Lords. Tae expulsion of the Jesuits was by 
order of the Imperial Parliament, and has be n carried 
into effect in Prussia by the local government. But 
where Prussia leads in any of these measures, all Ger- 
many at laet will follow. 

A sbrewd Conservative said to me the other day, 
„The German Empire is simply the Prussian army— 
nothing more; and it will stand while that is kept ug. 
But u hile it is true that the Prussian army creat d the 
empire, it is also true that, in so doing it realized an 
aspiration of the rational feeling, and the policy of 
the government now is to embody that feeling in per- 
manent formsof life. Bismarck has the sagacity to 
see that a radical revolution is to be avoided on y bya 
healthy progress; and that the empire, which was co2- 
stituted by militery power, must grow snd be consoli 
dated thrcuzb popular institutions. There can be no 
doubt that this wise and sound policy will praviil. In 
fighting agairst the nation, the Peers are fighting 
against tleir own order; and they must either yield 
or go down; for the king is with the nation, as the 
army is With the king. 


BERLIN, Nov. 2, 1872. 


THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE 
HUNGARIANS. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


WAS visiting. during my trip in Hungary,a 

very egreeable and intelligent young physician. 
I found bim one day reading in tue garden a French 
oopy of the New Testament. 

“It was very improving for its French,” he said, 
but he had some very curious old stories which be 
should like to show me. more interesting than this.“ 
He brought forth from his library, as a curiosity, a 
French copy of the Old Testament! This gentleman 
was well educated and a Protestant of the Reformed 
Church. ltsk: d iim it no one read the Bible taere. 

„Only the old—the very old!“ he replied. I sub:e- 
quently showed him the famous chapter in Corinth. 
ians, on Chariiy,’”’ and he was very much struck with 
it, as a novelty. 

Wherever I have traveled in the country, I have in- 
quired and iavestigatsd, so far as was possible, as to 
the religious tendeacies of the people. 

One sees very few Bibles; seldom among the peas- 
antry in their cottages, and almost never in the nouses 
of the mid le ani upper classes. Still, in ths latter, 
they may be keptineecret. I doubt if the peasantry 
are wel) supplied with them. Very few of the uppor 
and middie classes seem to go to church, at least in 
the summer. 

The cbhurcher, however, are fairly attended by ths 
peerantiy; the congregational singing is j»xined in 
with much zest, aud the clergy seem men of power 
and oiten cf eloquence. 

The great majority of the Hungarian Protestan‘s are 
Calvinists, yet tneir customs and social habits are far 
more these of the Lutherans, 

There is ub ually an early service on Sunday in the 


Protestent Chureb, and a good audience», though but 


few Eurcyear costumes appear. Many old peisants 
with sur-bur:t faces and long white mustaches, look- 
ing like old bu-sars, are seen, and weatier-basaten 
pearant women in. bright head dresses. Taey listen 
most intent y. To the poor and the old, the Gospel is 
etill & reality. I can well believe, what they assure 
me, that the Hungarian masses are very sensitive t» 
orato) y. at d that the Protestant clergymen during the 
Revolution had an immense influence over the 
people. | 

After this service, the day is given up mainly to 
sociality and festivity—though sometimes an afternoon 
service is held. Ia the evening, there are frequent'y 
scenes of ex essive gavety. The middlec asses do not. 
apparen'l:, oO "erve the day in any way except a, a 
to lal one Oreof the most powerful implements of 
the Protestant Church in modern times, for the ipread 
of religion, is the Sunday School. This useful institu- 
tion may exist in the olties of Hungary: in the country 
it is certainly almost unknown. I never happened to 
hear of it. 

All these signs, however, as to the Religion of the 


people are uncertain. But wherever I have been, I 
have asked the opinion of the clergymen and leaders 
of the people, as to the religious sentiment of the 
pation. Several gentlemen—who have lived long in 
exile in England and America and are, therefore, most 
competent to judge—declare that in their judgment, 
the nation is utterly destitute of the religious senti- 
ment: that Religion as it takes hold of the popular 
heart in those countries, is almost unknowa in Hun- 
gary. They eay all their experiense with the peasant- 
ry, in their relation as Jandlords, and all their associa- 
tion with the c ergy in the convocations—for the Re- 
formei Church of Hungary calls in its laity to all 
meetings on ob urch affa rs con rm them in this judg- 
ment—that religion has ceased as a social force in this 
country. 

The clergy, on the other hand, are confident that the 
great impulse is in the hearts of the people, but blunt- 
ed and covered up by various causes. They say that 
the religious feeling of the nation during the fearful 
struggle of the Revolution, was sublime, and that 
churches were crowded to the doors with devout wor- 
ethipers and listentrs. But the long years of oppras- 
sion, and above all thestupefyingrule of Austriaunder 
Bach, bave gradually had on the people something of 
the influence which the degrading goverament of 
Spain had on the Catholic provinces of the Nether- 
lands. The people are stupefied and debauched by it. 
Religion aud all higher things have lost their power. 

Moreover, the industrial tide which has reashed 
Hungary, and is producing such unwonted prosperity. 
is having like effects here, as it has brought about 
eleewhere. The vision of wealth, the view of sudden 
prosperity, the competition engeadered, carry the 
minds of the peasants away from “things uaseen”’ 
and fasten them more on the interests of every day 
life. They are in the struggle of modern industrial 
life, and cannot trouble themselves with matters so 
intangible as faith and religion. 

All the clergy admit with grief the decay of the reli - 
gicuscentiment. 

The Hungarian mind is not naturally skeptical. The 
mental direction is too practical to be drawn off in 
abstractions. It is an English-like intellect, and 
though in such unceasing contact with the Ger nan 
mind, it was never Jed away in the mazes of Germaa 
philosopby or skepticiem. 

In my first visit, | was impressed wi'h the religious 
tone of the people, bowed down as it was under cala u- 
ity. The peasants were then even superstitious. But 
modern materialism is reaching the scientific portion 
of the population. Buchner is gospel to many of the 
young physicians; and the modern Eagitish school of 
materialism is much read in Pest. 

But so profound is the religious sentiment that one 
can never say that it is extinguisied, or will even bo 
lopg dormant. Sometimes in thinking of the wonder- 
fully amiable and honest national character of the 
Hungarians, I was struck with sadness at the prospect 
of the nation’s drifting into materialism and forzget- 
fulness of the unseen. But one can never judge. 
What more unpromising people to be inspired by ths 
Divine Spirit ever appeared than the Jews, as they 
were just before the coming of Christ? 

This poetic Oriental people, apparently absorbed 
now “in the life which now is,’’ may be revolving 
thoughts too deep for words, and may suddenly aston- 
ish the world by a revelation of that religious senti- 
ment which is the sublimest ferce of life. The Divine 
Spirit works upon all peoples; and is no doubt strug- 
gling with hearts here, though we know nothing of its 
tions. 

I cannot but think, too, that the remarkable unsel- 
fishness in social life of the national charaeter, and its 
honesty and genuineness, are fruits of Christianity, 
* bich to a certain degree, atone for the want of con- 
ecious de voutness. 

Asa traveler and a somewhat impartial observer of 
different races and countries during a number of years, 
I am more and more impressed with the fact, that 
neg ect of the Bible, and the entire *se3ularizing’’ of the 
Sunday dwarf the moral as well as the reli zious life of 
a people. Theextrenesof Bibliolatry and the Jud! 
izing of the Sabbath are of course injurious; but were 
Jan ancient Stoic, suddenly placed in modera life, not 
believing in God or Immortality, but holding taat tre 
halon k’agathon, the noble and the true“ wers the 
higheet things in the universe, and noting the all-sb- 
sorbing material tendencies of ths day, lehould value 
the Bible and the Sunday as the most blessed aids for 
all classes in the struggle for a better lifs.’’ Were 
Marcus Antoninus on earth now, he would suraly every- 
where recommerd to the modern Stoics of Garma iy, 
England and Hungary, the earnest and daily perusal 
of the Book of highest morality, and the setting 
apart one dsy from the rush of business and tus ds. 
mands of social life, for thoughts on the only real 
things in the universe. 

But bow much more fer those who believe, are these 
aids grateful and forever-to-be-valued! 


CHURCH STATISTICS. 


So generally is the ruling race, the Magyars, ma ie 
up of Protestants of the Reformed Churoh, that if a 
peasant be asked what oburch he belongs to, he will, 
if a Magyar, be sure to reply. The Hungirian,”’ mean: 
ing the Reformed. Yet, out of the 15,417,327 p»pu'a- 
tion of Hungary, thie church really only numbers 
2 024,332, and their brethren, the Lutherans, 1,109,154 
more. Still, these three millions constitute the best in- 
telligence and higher pairiotic worth of the nation. 
They have thoroughly organized churches; many 


highly educated clergymen, their superintendents or 
bishopr, and their cburoh conventions where both lay- 
men and clergy are delegates. 

The Jaity, have much pride and interest in their 
churches, and take part in all their affairs. The 
church-government is Congregational, yet there are 
Syncds in which the churches are represented; but 
there seem to have no absolute power. The superin- 
tendents are very active and useful now, amd dog 
great deal of good work. 

The Roman Catholics number 7,653,560 or about one 
half the population. Their highest clergy are mem. 
bers of the House of Lords,“ or Magaate;s’’ which, 
however, is somewhat of a useless and merely orn,. 
mental body. The Catholics have not, however, a 
great popular influence. There has never been in 
Hur gary any great opposition between the Protestant 
and Catholic. Both have taken part in patriotic 
ttruggles for the Fatherland, and both have bled and 
t uflered side by side. 

The Catholics have always been Liberals ani op- 
posed to the encroachments of the Churoh of Rome. 
It will be remembered that the Hungarian Bishops 
al most alone voted against the Infallibility dogm:, in 
the celebrated Convocation. The Hungarian Protes- 
tants were never bigoted, so that the two churches 
bave lived together amica ly during many centuries. 

The Greek Catholics numbering 1,587,585, and the 
Greek Orientals 2.579 048, are the lowes‘ and most ig- 
norant of the population, completaly uader the oon- 
trol of their priests, and superstitious in the extrem>. 

The Jews count 552133, some of them p:raons of 
much wealth. The Unitarians are the most intelligent 
of all the sects or churches, aud number 54,438, all but 
787 being found in Transylvania. 

The latter sect was founded in that region in 1563, by 
B:andrata, a follower of Socinus, who preachai in 
Klausenburg. Luther's doctrine hai been made 
kpown in the same country in 1521, by merchants re- 
turning to Hermannstadt from tie Leipsic Fair, and 
Calvin’s was spread abroad in 1557 by a pastor Oélm4a- 
schi, banished from Debreczin, 
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GUTTER-CHILDREN. 
I. UNCARED-FOR,. 
BY WILLIAM MACKAY, 
Lonpon, October, 1872. 


HE pauper and the criminal look to London 
as a fort of City of Refuge. Crime is easier here, 
and pauperiem more largely encouraged, than in any 
other city in the world. A variety of reasons may 


be alleged, as accounting, mere or less satisfactorily, 


for the very deplorable fact that in a motropolis 
where the appliances of civilization have reached a 
state of considerable perfection, there exists such an 
overwhelming amount of moral degradation. The 
extent of London will be stat d as one reason, ite 
wealth as another; the first affording safety to the 
criminal, the last holding out temptations to orime. 
That ecme weight must be given to these argaments 
it is impossible to deny; that they should be regarded 
as the principal or sole causes it would be wrong to 
assert. Long before London had attained its present 
size, or accumulated its present wealth, it had become 
notorious for the wild Bohemianism of certain of its 
districts. The savage abandon of Shakespeare's time 
was repeated with gayer aud more courtly ciroum- 
atance n the days of the Restoration. Tbe tavern and 
the ordinary have become important facts in English 
bistory. The code of morality has by custom been 
made a thing inferior to the so-called code of honor. 
The thicfand the harlot of the lower strata of sociaty, 
and the debauched gallant of its upper strata, wera 
made the heroes and heroincs of comedies and novels; 
and their errors were regarded as trivial, besause 
an using. Court influence toster d vice and eneour- 
aged frivolity. And it is safe to say that we may find 
as frui ful a cause cf the extent of London crime in 
the tradition of the past as in the circum tanoes of 
the pr sent. 

There is ore lesson which English philanthropists 
have been slow to learn, and which the examnp'e of 
other uations bas at lost forced English statesman 
to appreciate—namely, that children occupy an in- 
portant position in the State. That a government al- 
together neglectful of embryo citizens should fiad it 
d ficult to restrain the extravagancies of an adult 
population seems natural enough. And ths teachingof 
a thousand current proverbs might have enforced t2¢ 
lesson, that as the child is, so is the man. What mut 
have been done mere easily a hundred years ago, h⁴ 
this principle been recognized, will now take an im- 
merse and elaborate machinery to accomplish. 

The philanthropist who contemplates the condition 
of the gutter-children of London mist feel gloomy 
fcretocings as he tries to look thirty years ahead. 
The conditions of their existerce, the ciroumsta 0es 
by which they are surrounded, seem to argus that 
nothing short of sb:olu:e re noval from their aoous- 
ton ed rounds will have any appreciable eff ot on 

heir woral state. What a disgusting psnorams is 
presented by the streets of the East fad on any night 
of the year between ths hours of eleven and twelve 
o’clock! Take Whiteobapel, with its thousand out- 
throat lanes; half ite shops still open, with flaring 
lights shining upon tbe greasy pavement; the ooster- 
mongers’ barrows drawn up in the roadway; the 
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.singers surrounded by little crowds eaver for 
double entendre ; the cripples begging by the wayside. 
Look at the vast crowd struggling out of the theater, 
at least half of the departing audience being composed 
of boys and girls. They have been listening to a 
‘ drama, the moral of which is undoubteily very 
healthy in tone, but the action of which (and it is the 
action of a drama, and not its tag, that inculoates 
lessons) shows the facility with which crime may be 
committed. The gaudy gin-palaces, floodiag the 
street with yellow light, invite these hot and weary 
supporters of the British drama to partake of refresh- 
ment. Wt at years of patient toil and loving iustruo- 
tion would be required to counteract the influencs of 
half a dozen such educational establishments as 
these; to win back these women flaunting in gaudy 
rags, or shivering in insufficient clothing; to restore 
these bloated and savage men to a condition in whica 
they may be reminded that man was created in God's 
image. 

But the children, untimely wandering on the pave- 
ments; the little ragged inheritors of vice, with face; 


ultra-precocicus and prematurely old—this is tae sai- | 


dest featu e im the picture. With parentage such as 
they boast, honesty is difficult, They know of the 
principle chiefly through police reports, or possibly 
through the admonitions of the magis rate to them- 
pelves when they make an unexpected appsarance in 
the dock. About the doors of the theaters and the 
gin-palaces they muster thiokly. The favorite occ.- 
pation of the male urchins is the sale of pipe-lights. 
In such localities pipe-lights are in constant demand, 
anda fair profit may be made on their sale. The man- 
ufacturers sell them at about six cents for a dozen 
boxes, and the boys retail them for two cents a box. 
Little girls sell oranges and flowers—flowers fadei as 
themselves Many of them are hired out by their 
parents to peripatetic minstrels—organ-griniers and 
players upon flageolets—who exhibit them to a sy n- 
pathetic pu biic as etarving progeny of their own. But 
when necessity urges or temptation lures, the slow 
and trifling returns of trade are abandoned for the 
peedy and more valuable results of peculation. The 
pipe-light children and organ-girls, ostensibly traders, 
are actual beggars and posible thieves. After a 
night of uneucces:ful labor they slink home.“ One 
crowded rcom, filthy and pestilent, recaives them, 
and the materral curse or the paternal kick welcomes 
them. Rather than encounter these rough encour- 
agements, they not unfrequently elect to pass the 
night on a doorstep or under a railway arch, their 
plumbers interrupted at times by the inclemency of 
the night, at times by the harsh orders of a passing 
policeman, whose whole duty seems to consist in an 
iteration of the command. Move on!“ 

Althougb, in investigating the condition of children 
on the Eart Fnd, one encounters more absolute squalor, 
and a greater number of indications of imminent star- 
vation than will be met with in other parts of the me- 
tropolis, poverty and crime are not confined to these 
gepaces. Indet d, close to the fashionable end of the 
town, if not: ctually within its borders, is a thieves’ 
quarter, 0! considerable extent, and ove-flowing pop- 
ulation. Thre are plenty of streets in the vicinity of 
Drury Lane, cown which no one with a watch in his 
poesertion would care to pass at night. The people in 
these haurte are better fed, apparently, than their 
brother pro essionals east of St. Paul's. It is a singu- 
Jar sight that is presented by one of these lanes at mid- 
day. Women sitting in clusters on every door-step, 
men lou: ging about smoking pipes; an air of idleness 
unacoc mi anied by indications of actual want. The 
number of - hildren visible is something wonderful; 
from the toddkrs of three years old, crawling on all 
fours about the pavement, to the children of larger 
growth paying pitch and toss,“ or perusing the en- 
thralling pages of a thieves’ romance; for there is a 
supply of «xciting gutter-literature punctually pro- 
vided by men who are not ashamed of their constitu- 
ency cr of themselves. Here is a little fellow more 
cleanly avd more intelligent looking than. his com- 
rad es; we ess him: Whats your name, my boy?” 
The question is put civilly and kindly. Ha shuts one 
eye, shakes bis head, and replies: “Wot’s that to 
you, guy ner?” He garnishes the reply with an oath 
of fearful import. It was an unfortunate question. 
We might bave known better. Unconseiously we 
put a formula with which he bas become unpleasant- 
ly familiar. “What's your name?’’—ts the invariab!e 
interrogation of the detective, or the magistrate. He 
has already learned to be suspicious of his kind. He 
is a mit ant brope and cynic at thirteen. We give hima 
coin, on which he assumes a more respectful attituds. 
He now aus wers all our questions with wonderful u- 
ency. He is over communica ive—to> frank—for on 
cross-examination he contradicts bimself a dozen 
times, and on proceecing to test the accuracy of his 
narrative by seeking for corroborative testimony, we 
discover that his story did not contain even an aczi- 
dental shred of truth. To him this was a triumph of 
skill; a legitimate advantage gained over our infe- 
rior sbarpners. He is as much pleased with his suc- 
cess as if he had abstracted a pocket handkerch ef 
undetected. Remonstrate gently with him upon his 
ingratitude and he wiil grin and run away. He is un- 
ekilled in the virtues. He enter ains something au in 
to a feeling of contempt for such oom mon- plaoe mor- 
tals as practice them, and yet he is an intelligent 
boy with bu a dozen years experience of the world, 
Yes—but what experience? To get hold of such chil- 
dren is clearly a problem of difficult solution. It is 


rarely done by a direct appeal to the vonscience, 
Hunger and cold now and then drive them to a Ref- 
uge where «xawples of pra>tical Christianity prepare 
the way for moral and religious te ching. 

It would be unjust to close tbis article without an 
allusion to the tardy but beneficent act passed by Parla- 
ment last session, and known as Mr. Forster’s Educa- 
trion Bill. Its operation has already effected some 
thirg, but at present we judge of its value by con- 
templating the result of similar enactments in other 
countries rather than by ary tangible outcome in 
our own. Nor wou'd we forget the credit whicb is 
due to those who, unsolicited by the legislature, and 
unaided by government, have established institutious 
fcr the reclamation of juvenile outcasts; who have 
expended time and labor, and money; who have ap- 
pesled to the pub io; who have reduced charity to a 
system, for the sake of them, and who have succeeded 
in rescuing from a career of vice and infamy many 


“A little angel born in hell.” 
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THE MENNONITES, 


THEIR RELIGIOUS TENETS AND USAGES. 
BY BLANDINA CONANT, 


ORTY thousand Mennonites, it is said, are 
about to seek a home in the United States. Iz is 
worth while to inquire what are the cha aoteristios of 
this veet body of immigrants; what they briag to us 
from the old world; why Europe casts them forth. 

The Mennonite seeks in the Bible not only rules to 
guide his conscience, but in his manners, dress, cus- 
tome, he conforms with rigid exaotness to a literal in- 
terpretation of its teachings. Iospired prophecy loses 
its poetical color ing. and the charm of Oriental hypor- 
bole vanishes in painful fidelity to the letter. And yet 
there is a guileleseness in this homely simplicity which 
disarms criticism, especially since we find practice and 
precept conform eo closely, that, with the Mennonite, 
turring his cheek to the smiter is no mere figure of 
speech, and tha: his goods are literally bestowed to feed 
the poor. 

M. Michiel, in his charming sketch of life in the 
Vosges. gives an interesting account of this curious 
sect. These mc untain solitudes offered asylums to the 
persecuted Mennonites. There they flocked in great 
numbers, and have turned the wilderness into a gar- 
den. But, whether in safcty or in peril, in the desert 
or the crowded city, everywhere they have main ‘ained 
the same characteristics. Narrow and prejudiced 
they are, no doubt, for persecution does not foster 
“sweetness and light;“ and they have clung with the 
more ardent devotion to tenets sanctified by the b'ood 
of so many martyrs; but, though outraged, belied, and 
outlawed, they have been steadfastin their faith, and 
have never raised their hand against the oppressor. 

The fundamental article of their creed is therejection 
ofinfant baptism. Children are carefully instructed 
in the Mennonite doctrines, and at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen are usually admitted intothe church. They 
do not believe that baptism effaces original sin; for 
that disappeared when the Saviour uttered his loud, 
expiring cry upon thecrcss. The price of our ransom 
was then paid, and man entered upon a new existence, 
O1 course, children dying in infancy are saved, siuve 
they have committed no sin. 

The Mennonites reject the authority of tradition, 
and take the Bible as their sole guide, not only in mat- 
ters of faith, but in the affairs of daily life. They have no 
stately hierarchy, ro magnificent churches. All places 
are equally sacred to the Almighty. Way build him 
costly temples? From their own number their officers 
are every year gelected—one, the pastor, or Servant 
of All,“ to preach, baptize, administer the communion, 
and bave the general oversight of the church; another, 
the Second Servant,“ to expound the Scriptures and 
the confession of faith, and to preach when the pastor 
is absent. To the third, the deacon, or Servantof the 
Poor,” is intrusted the care of the needy and infirm. 
That no false doctrine may slip in unawares, he is 
charged also with the oversight of the pa tor's dis- 
ccurses, These officers receive no salary. They work 
with their hands, wear the same dress and live with 
the same frugal simplicity as their flock. 

As the Mennonites follow the example and precepts 
of the Master with the utmo't strictness, no eiroum- 
stance, however trifling and minute, is negiscted. 
Since he, after the Supper, washed the di:ciples’ fegt. 
they perform the same ceremony. In the ordina ice 
of baptism, a studied simplicity is observed. The can- 
didates wear rew garments, but of no epecial fashion. 
One by one they are conducted into a room, where 
cnly two person, tre pastor and the deacon, are pro- 
sent. Kneeling down, the catechumen repeats a credo, 
The pastor asks if he desires to be baptized. *‘ Yes,” 
he answers. In whose name?“ “In the name of 
Jesus our Lord.” What is your name!“ The candi- 
date gives his name. The deacon then presents a bowl 
of water to the pastor, who takes some in his hand 
and pours it on the head of the candidate, pronounc- 
ing the words: ‘ I baptize thee in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and ef the Holy Ghost.“ Then, 
raising him, the pastor says. Rise and go, in the 
name of Jesus Christ.“ After all the candidates have 
been baptized, they meet together to worship God. A 
month later, they take the communion for the first 
time. The Lord's Supper is regarded as merely a com- 
memoration of Christ’s death, and is administered as. 
in most Protestant churches. 

M. Michiel gives a lively description of the Mennon- 


ite marriage ceremonies in the Vosges. They follow, 
point by point, the model laid down, as they believe, Mm 
Scripture. The story cf Eliezer, sent by Abraham to 
select a wife for Isaac, is copied as literally as pos- 
sible. 

When a young man bas obtained his parents’ consent 
to his marriage, he informs the Third Servant of his 
intentiore, and employs bim to make them known to 
the maiden and ber family. Tae Steckelmann (as he is 
called en such cecasions), mounts his horse, though the 
distence be but a few yards, and proceeds to the house 
of her fatter. Hestors at the fountain, in the moun- 
tains placed before each dwelling. As son as the girl 
perceives bim, she trips out of the house, pitcher in 
band, and proceeds to fillit. Inclining bis head, the 
Steckelmann entreats a drink from her pitcher. “ Most 
willirgly,” she rep ies; and he moistens his lips with 
the water. Ifthe offer is well received, she fills the 
wooden trough below the fountain, and invites the 
am baesador t» let his thirsty beast drink also. If not, 
she returns to the house without another word. After 
tbe anim al bas drunk, the Steckelmann takes from his 
valire the presents destined for this modern Rebekah, 
a piece of liner, a gown, and a kerchief for the neok, 
ard presents them to the maden. He then asks if 
there is room in ber father’s house. She answers in 
the aff'imative, and hastens to inform her parents of 
the expected visitor. Her father goes out to receive 
bim. “Enter, thou blessed of the Lord,“ he says, 
“Why standest thou without? Our house is open to 
thee, and we will ehelter thy beast also.“ TheSteckel- 
enn alights,and enters. Food is placed before him, 
Lut be refuses to taste a morsel till his errand is made 
known. Then he formally demands the girl’s hand, 
mentioning the pame of her lover, and all details ne- 
ceseary on tuch an occation. The parents answer. It 
is God who has sert you. It is he who has put the 
words in your mouth. How can we but respeot his 
will? We must, however, consult our daughter; for 
we cannot marry our child against her wishes 

The maiden,.who has retired to another room, is now 
recalled, and asked if the acrepts the proposed hus- 
band. With modest timidity, she replies, “I will fol- 
low bim under the roof where he dwells.” A repast is 
then served, after which the Steckelmann returns to 
give an account of bis mission. 

The burial ceremonies of the Mennonites are very 
simple. As soon as one of their number has ceased to 
breathe, the watchers kneel down, and commit his 
scul toGod. The body is then prepared for burial, and 
laid ina black ccfiin. All night long, friends wat n 
around the coffin, and, from hour to hour kneel down 
and ccmmend the departed spirit to the goodness of 
the Almighty. On the next day, the whole communi- 
ty aesem bles; the fifteenth chapter of Ist Corinthians 
is read. The cofiin is placed upon a wooden frame, and 
borne to the grave by four young men, while the 
members of the church follow, singing hymns. At the 
grave prayer is offered, the body is lowered into its 
last retting-place, and the earth smoothed over it. No 
memoria), even of the simplest kind, marks the spot, 
ardthe grass and flowers springing up soon obliterate 
every trace. Itis not neglect or forgetfulness of the 
dead. It is rather a conviction of the nothingness of 
a!l earthly things, a desire to turn the thoughts away 
from the decaying body to the spirit which has burst 
the bonds that held it down to earth. 

‘There is but one penalty against church discipline— 
exclusion. While it lasts, the excommunicated person 
cannct eat or drink with his own family, vote, or take 
the communion. But even here, the reformation of 
the offender is the aim of the sentence. Should he 
manifest true penitence, he is joyfully received ag uin. 

In politics tae Mennonites take no share, belleving 
that the fate of nations is in the hands of the Almighty, 
who directs it as he will. They pay implicit obedience 
to government, praying for their rulers, whoever they 
may be. In the affairs of the outside world they take 
Lo interest, and read no books except such as felate to 
tłreir own sect. Their religious belief does not require 
them to live apart from the world, yet, forbidden by 
their rules to ehare in many of its customs and amuse- 
ments, they prefer to live in communities by them 
selves. Though seldom rich, poverty is almost un- 
known. Their benevolence toward the afflicted is 
wertby of all praise. Nor are their charities coafined 
to their own poor. To all in want and misery, they 
etretch out a belping hand; and, though tneir kind- 
ness is often abused, it is never wearied. 

Appeal to the civil tribunals is forbidden by their 
principles. If a debtor, nct a Mennonite, refuses to 
eatisfy the claims of one of their number. and persists 
in bis refveals after his unjust behavor bas been fully 
set forth to him, a free gift is made of the amount in 
dispute. Peace and concord,” they say, “are worth 
more than the transitory things of this world.” 

If the dispute is between Mennonites, a council is 
beld of the three Scrvants, before whith both parties 
appear. Their decision, from which there u no ap- 
peal, is tut mitted to without a murmur, 

A brief sketch is all our space allows of the princi- 
ples ar d practices of this long maligned sect. Even 
bow, though no longer sub ject to tyranny and outrage, 
its good name still suffers from the stains cast upon it 
in days when toleration was the worst of crimes, and 
sectary was a name of infamy. It is time that the 
bageleeeness of these calumpies should be acknowled z- 
ed, and justice done to a body of Christians, who, 
though mistaken in some ot their religious views and 
usages, have always honestly sought to carry out to 
their fullest extent the precepts and spirit of the 
Gospel. 
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THE SCIENTISTS AND PRAYER. 
BY MRS, H. B. STOWE, 


HE writer introduced by Mr. Tyndall has 
felt obliged to come out and explain further his 
views on prayer. Heseems astonished at the outcry 
that h‘s se itiments and propositions has created. 
He does not seem in the kast to be aware that in 
touching with an urceremonious hand the great vital 
nerve of prayer, he was touching to the very quick a 


thousand vibrating, sensitive human hearts. 


Asif one should run a probe into the nerve of the 
eye, purely in the way of a philosophic test, and then 
pay, When the man cri-s out: Bess me, sir, what a 
noise! I was only institu ing a philosophic expei:i- 
ment!“ 

It is exactiy here that the spirit of physical science 
and the spirit of the Christian religion stand direatly 
oppesed to each other. 

Naiure in its mere physical aspects is hard and 
cruel, Is laws advance over shrieking sufferers, over 
bare and bleeding nerves aud crushing bone, with a 
cold et auimity. Nature has for the poor human 
beert, with its egonies, its cravings, its ceas2.ess wauts, 
noth ng but despair; and the scientiat who igaors 
rejigion, and follows only natural law, beoomes like 

tr. | 


Have we rot read of enthusiastic scientists who 
pureue their inquiries and experiments on living flach 
and bicoda? They cut, and fiay, and tear; they slice 
ibe white quivering nerve of the heipl.s3 dog or horse 
tied on the rack of an unuitcrable agony—all that 
ihey my demonstrate some law of ssience, 

In like manner, the mere physical, scientific view of 
man leacs directly to inhumarity.- In the height of 


- the French revolution, cne of the dictators of tae 


mareacris sad: What is killing? Only diverting a 
few ounces of blood in anotuer direction! That is 
all!“ 

In the physically scientific view, the ward of an 
hcspita! is on y a collection of breathing machines on 
which experiments may be tried. Experiments of life 
und dea.b have been tried there—s:x treated in tais 
Way aud six in that—and the results noted. No. 6789, 
bled and blistered; Nos. 1011, 1213, treated another 
Way, aud resu.ts noted. 

„Now,“ says the scientist, ‘‘ why not try the effi-acy 
of yrayer just as you try ble-:ding and biistering, 
calcme: and jalap? Take fifteen with no prayer, and 
fifteen with prayer, and note results.”’ 

Just here comes in the difference, however, made by 
an immortal soul, and a living God who made that 
soul fcr himself, who loves it with everlasting lose, 
acd in whose view all bodily agents and physical laws 
are oniy valuable as soul-educators. 

The patients in a ward hospital are each one so dear 
to God, says Jesus, that he gave his only begotten ani 
cearet to suffer that they might not suffer—to die 
that they may live. 

How is the scient'st to hush in every soul in the 
ward of a hospital that breath of prayer which rises 
from the suffering heart as instinctively as the breath 
of hfe? 

Not nearer to the babe is the breast of its mother 


ti an is the loving God and Father to every suffering 


soul that needs him. Who would dare to go into a hos- 


_ pital when his poor brothers wresties with pain, and 


say, Step praying! Wewant to try an experiment!” 
He might as well say, Stop breathin 3!“ 

But more than this, these patients in the hospital 
are fathers, brothers, sons; they have mothera, wives, 
sistere, fatbers, whose sad hearts sigh to the Ever- 
Present love and pity for them. God is nearer to 
these sufferers who pray for their beloved than any 
other nearness. 

Since the scientist seeks facts, oh! that he could 
gather facts from those sad, sorrowful ones cast off 
from human sympathy, who have learned in that very 
desolation how near, how dear, how tender, how 
comforting is the ever-present God!—he whom no 
priecn walls can shut out, no bonds confine, and who 
can enter the soul in the midst of desolation, tor. 
ture, and despair, and flood it with the joy of his 
pres: nee! 

Once we listened to the story of a slave woman,— 
a woman of great soul, great sense of justice,—whose 
child bad been torn from her bosom, and sold like a 
calf to a slave trader! In her anguish she spoke fiery 
words of incignaticn against her oppressors, and for 
this she was tied by her wrists, and scourgad as long 
as nature could bear the agony. 

Then, left bleeding, she was tortured with an agony 
of thirst. and prayed for water, which was refusel 
with mockery. Then she said: “J prayed to Jesus, 
and. ob! he came cown; and it seemed asif he put 
water in my mouth, for all was so cool, and the pain 
all went, and my heart was so full of love and joy. 
I never was so blessed, and I could love them ail— 
all!“ 

Such facts as these are to be taken account of as 
much as the facts of mere dead science. To examine 
men’s body without taking account of a soul is to 
reason falsely on imperfect premises; for we all know 
that asoul mekes all the difference in the world in 
the work'ng of bodily fiber. 

But God is the strength of man’s soul. The ever- 
Fretent, ever-loving, ever-helping Father, Friend, 
Comforter, and Saviour, who dwells in the souls of 
the lowly and simple, bears their burdens, helps their 
infirmities, and ooneoles their sorrows, is to be taken 
scoount cf in estimating the facts and probabilities of 
man's being as much as the soul in the body. 


~ 


Profesror Tyndall in his final result comes to a direct 
igesue with Christianity. | 

“Ged can. do nothing for us in our phyeical Ife.“ 
he sys. The physical world is entirely out out from 
the region of prayer.“ | 

Or pcsite to this stands Jesu“, and says, Are not 
five sparrows solid for two farthings? and not one 
of them ehall fall to the ground without your Father! 
Fear net, ye are of more value than many sparrows. 
Verily, I say unto you, the hairs of your head are all 
rvmbcred.’’ Ani in ovr daily prayer, he bids us ask, 
„Give us this day our daily bread.“ What mora phy- 
sict] than this? 

Aud St. Ja nes the brotber of Christ, and one whom 
he promised to guide into all truth, says, The effec- 
{va}, ferver t pr: yer of arizhteous maaavaileth mush.”’ 
Fl as vas a man subject to lite pas ions al we are, 
end le pray: d earnestly thst it might not rain, and it 
raincd pot on the earth by the space cf three yeirs 
aid six months; ard he prayed agiin and the 
beavens gave rain, and the earth brovght forth her 
fruit.” 

It is plain, then, we must choose in this matter 
between Chri t’s teachings and those crudeones called 
ecientitc. They are not true scienoa, for they do not 
fake account of ail the facts of the case. They do 
not take account of man's s%ul or God's love. 


~ LECTURE-ROOM TALK 


B 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
PRAYER, 
(Concluded from last week.) 
EVENING, Nov. 15, 1872. 

HEN I was at Stratford-on-Avon, I went to 

a brewery aud was shown one of those enor- 
mous receptacles in which beer is kept to ripen two 
or three years, and which tad a faucet almost as larz> 
se an ordinary beer-keg, and which would hold about 
half as much as this room. I recollect thinking that. 
if [should take a tumbler and go to get a drink of 
beer, and turn that faucet, I should get a flood; and 
that Ishculd not ask anybody to help mo, unless it 
wasto help meswim and getaway! And I have that 
same feeling in respect to the great Fountain above 
usr—that Fountain of life which is more precious than 
ary earthly fluid. I believe that if a man goes to 691 
for belp, as a child goes to its mother, with love and 
conficence, he will receive the divine bleassing; and 
I would not discourage any from going themselves, or 
from asking others to go for them. No harmcancoms 
of it. There is no fear of their running into Mariola- 
try. Help yourselves by anything tiat you can. But 
bleseed are they that have a vision of the fullness, the 
bour tifulness, the sweetness, the willingness of God— 
a God that ret the universe in motion on purpose to 
do such things; a God the stream of whose providence 
is continually overflowing in just such directions; a 
God who loves to do exceeding abundantly more than 
we ask or think. The idea of my getting anybody to 
indorse me before him, and to try and pinch a little 
more out of him than I couli get alone, seems to me 
absurd. Why, I do not get it! God gives it to me! 
Ard he does not take his measure out of me, but out 
of himself. He gives according to the munificenc; 
and generosity and glory of his nature. Aud he treats 
me, when! pray, just as the clouds treats the flowers, 
filling their little cups fifty times during a single 
shower: rum ing them over, and pouring upon them 
a thousand times more than they can take. His love 
and sympathy are infinitely greater than your 
mother’s. Ney, it was from God that your mother 
sprang. It was God that made your father. It was 
God that kindled love in their hearts aud in yours. It 
was God that nourished affection in the household, 
and eweetencd it, and refined it, and enlarged it, and 
blossomed it all through. It was God that filled ths 
whole creation with richness and beauty. And are 
we to go to him as if we must dig out of him anything 
that we want, as the mirer digs gold out of the rock? 
No; we are to go to God and a:k for blessing; as we 
go to tropical climates and a:k for crops. The answer 
does nct always come in the shape of cora, or 
wine, or granite, or marble. Our prayer is not 
always answered in the way that we would like to 
baveit. Sometimes when we ask God to taks away 
our trouble he does not taksit away; but he gives us 
strergth to bear it. He does not always take away 
the thorn: but he says,. My grace shall ba sufficient 
for jeu.“ And the sense that he gives youall that 
you need out cf his infinite fullness; that he draws 
you by sweet thoughts to himself; and that he puts 
bis t and on your head, and says, Thou art my son” 
—these things comfort the soul and are ans wers to 
prayer. 

STRANGER: I, for one, rejoice very much at the power of 
prayer. I hardly know of any words that are sweeter, more 
cc mforting to the human mind, or more cheerful iu all cir- 
cumstances, than, Our Fa her wh» art in »eaven.” Yet 1 
fird that my prayers arcas diversified as my wants; as diver- 
sified as my vature, or my being On certain days I feel im- 
pelle d to pray for particular things. Sometimes I pray for 
icve. At other times I pray for the spirit of justice, the 
stiritof God's external justice. I read in the Holy Word 
that G d is Love; and I read in that tame Holy Word that 
God is a God of Wrath- that he is “a consuming fire.” And I 
fee] that it isall-important fur christians to keep these dif- 
fcrent points in view, and look over the whole field. Th y 
should remember that God is not only merciful, but jus:. 
and that unless they obey him and keep his commani- 


ments bis love will never be their portion. If there ig 
anytbing that I really hate, it is the doctrine of Uni- 
vertalisw. The doctrine that men will be dragged 
into heaven irrespective of what they are, or what 
they mean to be, or what they want to be, [hate. There ig 
no such truth in God. Unless we repent, and love not only 
God but man, and follow Christ fai hfully till death, we shall 
at last be deprived of the crown of lite. Strive to enter in; 
Many shall strive and shall not be able. I hope God, by his 
Spirit, will lead us to pray for all these things; that we may 
be careful to be obedient, and not presume taat God's over: 
whelming love will do everything for us, though we be the 
worst of creatures in heart, Like the very lowest in hell; an! 
that it will all be right in the end. I hope we shall pray God 
to lead us in the right way; that our lives may be pure; aad 
that we may be holy, as God is holy. 

Mr. Beecner: Do you suppose that anybody on 
‘arth liver a perfect. sinleis life? 

STRANGER: Christ says, “Ba ye perfect as your Father 
in heaven is perfect.” 

Mr. Beecner: Yor, as your Father in haven; but 
not in the same degree. We are not om potent, nor 
ompiscient, gor cmuipresent. Do you believe that 
people are ever so like God that they live daily with. 
out sin? 

STRANGER: Tes. Sir. 

Mr. Brrenrn: Do you suppose that you are? 

ETRANGER: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beecnesr: Do you believa that all who do not 
live without sin will be damned? ö 

SIRAN GER: No, I do not believe that. 

Mn. BrrenEn: Ther how will they be saved? 

STRANGER: Thore were ten years when I be’ieve [I was a 
Christian, but when I committed sin, and knew it at the timo, 
I krow al the gr. ur d that I trarve'’ed over; and I bslieva that 
if I had ¢ied during that time. Ishould have b3en saved, 

Mr. BeecuHEeR; How would you have been saved! 

ETRAKGER: Thrcugh the mercy of God, 

Mr. BEeecHER: Then God doessave a man while h 
is breakirg his commandments? 

Yer, he des provided— 

Mn. Bercuer: Ob! 

tTRANGER: He does, provided he has a real sincere d- 
position to keep bis commandments. 

Mr. Brecner: Then it is not cbedience, but a wish 
to be ob+dient, that serves a msn? 

STRANGER: Yes, a man miy be saved under those ciroum- 
stences. It a man repents, God will recotvo him But I tell 
you, there is a way of giving one’sself up to God—of sur- 
rer dering ore’s self to bim uncon@itionally. God will keep 
a man from faults if he will give himself wholly up to him. 
Iknow that. 

Mr. Bercuer: Well, you area fortunate man. Most 
of us bave a good deal of evil to repent of. We have 
to confess, frequently, of much ditobediencs and much 
sp. Nineteen out of twenty of us (I do not know how 
many perfect mea we have) are brought, every day, to 
the feet of Christ, with the confession, ‘‘ We are sin- 
ners; we have done that which we ought not to have 
done; and we have left undone that which we oughr 
tobave done. And so absolute is the sense of sin, that 
whatever may be the palliations, whatever may be the 
excuser, there is not a tender conscience that judges 
itself by the law of love, tbat is not obliged, every day, 
to say, before God, I have committed sins, not merely 
of infirmity, but of tranegression, that I might have 
avoided.” There is not a soul that is not obliged to 
plead with the Lord Jesus Christ, saying, Forgive me, 
for thine own name’s sake.“ 

Now, what is that appeal to God's name's sake but 
an appeal to the nature of God, with the recognition 
that there is sc mething in God that knows how to for- 
give a man who is sorry, and has done wrong, and is 
doing wrong? I tell you, the man who says that only 
he can be saved who keeps God’s commandments, 
ele ins the door of hope in the face of the world, and 
opens wide the door of hell. I tell you if our salvation is 
to depend upon the degrees of righteousness which we 
attain, pine bundred and ninety -uine in a thousand of 
those who are trying to live right are to be damned. 
Sin is so subtle, so conetant, so pervading, and so fills 
ibe air of the soul, that I should despair if it were not 
true that our God is a God who forgives sinning sin- 
ners, ond loves them theugh pan sin; and loves them 
not because they sin, but while they sin; if my 
God were not like my mother, who is tome the typeof 
God, or like my fatber, who never vu d let me go 
wrong, who oftentimes let me feel bis Mount 
Sint i, and who loved me so that he was determined 
that I sbou'd not be a liar, a thief, nor a trusnt, and 
mace me feel, under all circumstances, tbat he loved 
me—that he loved me—TSBAT HE LOVED ME. A 
fatber is one who loves his child most when by rea en 
cf sin be is furthest from bim. And TI you, itis the 
love of God, end not the fesr of God, that is to be the 
bope and salvation of the world. 


— 
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Public Opinion. 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS OF ROUMANMNIA. 
(From the Boston Globe] 


HE Jews in Roumania, like their brethren all 
over the world, are shrewd, thrifty, and money- 
making. They are more intellizent than the so-called 
Christians who persecute them, and, in plying their 
usual trade ot money- leading, often succeed in getting 
hold of the property of their debtors. This is of 
course very aggravating to a Christian who, having 
borrowed money from a Jew, is perfectly willing to 
return payment in the shape of kicks, but repudiates 
pecuniary liability to an extortionste heretic. 

In truth, the Roumanians to-day are in the same 
position in which other European peoples were oon- 
turies ago. The same spirit which oaused Jewish per- 
scoutions in Spain and England, and whiohb in its ex- 
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ireme manifestations drove them into exile, is shown 
now by the barbarous persecutions that disfigure the 
eivilization of the nineteenth ceatury. Tae res- 
gon why the Jews in Roumania are hated and op- 

ed more than in other semi-barbarous countries 
in the vicinity, is because of their numbers, which in- 
crease in spite of the persecutions to which they are 
subjected. There is no real difference between the 
Jeraclites of Roumania and their brethren in other 
parts of the world. The same qualities which hive 
enabled the Hebrews in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land to become a great power in politics and finance 
have sustained the wretched usurers of Roumania 
under trials which would have crushed a less patient 


and forbearing people. The same spirit of union 


which bas built up the fortunes of the Rothschilds is 
cone pic uous wherever their race is sean, and it is only 
streugthened and perpetuated by persecution. Re- 
ligious belief and an indomitable desire and capacity 
for making money have kept them together, and besn 
the means of securing for the most prominent repre- 
gentat.ves ot thedespised race a potent influence in 
the markets and cabinets of the world. .... 
emigration can partially ameliorate their condition, 
the United States will certainly welcome then as it 
does all refugees from tyranny and oppression. In- 
deed, the Jews are a valuable acquisition to the popu- 
lation of any country. Taeir industry, frugality, and 
sobriety are well known, and it is a singular fact which 
all exper ence attests, that they are never fo md 
among the mendicant classes that form such a burden 
on the life and prosperity of a people. It is notioe- 
able also in this connection, that, notwithstanding 
the ties wbich bind them together, the Jews are re- 
markable for their attac ament to the countries where 
they cast their fortunes. Their patriotism is con- 
spicuour, as was shown both in Germany and France 
during the recent war, and although there is some- 
thing of a social barr'ei between them and their 
Chrisiian brethren, it is not so insurmountable as ia 
oommonly suppoted. 


ANOTHER VIEW. 


From tho N. T. Tablet—Roman Catholic.) 


HE negroes are an accursed race, as are the 
Jews themselves, and as yet the curse has been 
taken off neither. The Jews may demean themselves as 
peaceable inhabitants of the countries where they re- 
side, but they are the sworn enemies of Christianity, 
and are prime movers of revolutionary movements, all 
of which have for their object to blot out the religion 
of Jesus. They are in Rome and elsewhere the editors 
of base, lying, and radical journals, and among the 
most fertile inventors of lics and calumnies against 
the chief religion. That the Jews in different ages 


been harshly treated by the Christiaus we do not 


deny; but as usurers and extortioners, rather than as 
Jews. They were in the middle ages the chief money 
lenders, and were always ready a3 now to lend money 
to extravagant young men, sons of nobility, and heira 
of large estates, at extortionate rates of interest, to be 
spent on their please v res, thus aiding to corrupt their 
morals and encumbering their inheritance with heavy 
debts, that their debtors had no means of paying. 
They could do it, because the Christian law prohibits 
usury, or, as then explained, taking of interest; the 
Jewish law, while it forbia the Jew to exact usury of 
a Jew, did not forbid him to exactitofaGentile. The 
alleged persecutions of the Jews have never been 
solely or chietly for religion. They were no doubt re- 
garded as acoursed, as a perfidious race, but when 
molested by the law or the mob, it was for their own 
conduct, the ruin they brought upon families and 
kingdoms. We are not aware that they are better 
now than formerly. 


SPURGEON ON THE COMMUNION QUESTION. 


(From a Letter to Rev. J. Hyatt |. published in the 
N. T. Obser Jj 


F this communion question must be discussed, 
I wish every success to the Christian versus the 
Baptist side of it. I believe that where there is the 
one liie, there must be, and as a matter of fact is, com- 
munion. The outward sign is secondary, but the 
Holy Lord who makes the thing signified a necessity 
of spiritual life, could never have denounced the mere 
pign of it as a sin. 
I dare not be a strict communionist. Yet, mark you, 
the laxity of my brethren here, influences me in the 
direction of strict communion; and only my persua- 
sion that it is not according to the mind of the Spirit, 
keeps me fromit. Many of the churches here are of 
mixed membership, and leave baptism optional, which 
I am sure the Lord does not. Deacons are chosen who 
are Pedobaptists, and only the pulpit is reserved; in 
many quarters it is contended that even the pulpit 
should be occupied by a Podobaptist pastor. Thus we 
cease to be baptized churches, and the order of the 
house is gone. 

I am not of this mind, and cannot be. I feel thatI am 
to disciple men and baptize them, and if they will not 
be baptized they fail in discipltship, and I cannot re- 
ceive them into the church over which God has placed 
me. I do not judge over churches, who stand or fall 
fo their own Master. With them I commune, because 
they are living members of the body; though, as I 
Judge, disobedient and faulty members. 

Are you somewhere in this position, or where? The 
Une of truth is narrow, and lies between two quag- 
mires. The Lord leads us in it, 1 
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A LIVING CHRIST. 


(From a Sermon by Rev. R. A. Holland (Episcopal), reported in the 
Missouri Democrat. Nov. 2.) 


HIS whim that the Gospel means nothing but 
the exposition of tne plan of salvation, is iteelf an 
ecclesiastical innovation. While right thinking forms 
the foundation of right acting, if not built upon ao- 
cording to design, it is as fragmentary and worthless 
as any other foundation, without superstructure. 
Trinity, atonement, justification by faith, immoral 
life, though the sublimest truths ever revealed to 
human intel/ect, are of no practical benefit whatever, 
except as they inspire with motive; of that pure mor- 
ality to which they have given the name of godliness, 
or God-likeness. The religion which promulgates 
there truths has a worthier alm for its work tban by 
simply binding them together as the plank of a raft to 
rescue drowning souls from perdition and carry them, 
still dripping, to a celestial shore where they are sud- 
deny dried into saints. Its business is to make mea 
better here as well as heresfter, better in.their conduct 
to themselves, to their neighbors, and to God. 

Christ is not dead, that He should be forever shut up 
in a sepulchre and lamented by bereaved pulpits that 
diecuss with reverence his extinct miracles, and speou- 
late about the texture of his cere-clothes. Christ is 
alive, and in the world; alive, and at home every where; 
alive, to heal the sick; alive, to open the eyes of the 
dlind understanding, to strengthen the palsied arm of 
the will; yea, and to enter the temple-port of the heart, 
and to whip out the eins that would make that house 
of God a den of thieves. Surely, then, He has as much 
right as the devil to a recognition on Change, or in 
the parlor, or in other places where the soul is to be 
found He came eo far to seek. It is in this combina- 
tion I speak. But for this combination I should re- 
main silent altogether. With any other combination, 
it seems to me, the pulpit plays poor ventriloquist 11 
attempting to feign a voice from the charnel-dust of 
1800 years ago, that shall impress the world more by 
its ghost-like quaverings than by its tone of moral 
commard. 
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‘Literature and Art. 


ART NOTES. 
ROOFS, 


RREVERENT critics have asserted that a cer- 
tain devout New York architect is so anxious lest 
his buildings may be dieagreeable to celestial eyes, that 
be pute his best work on the roof, and rather slights 
those portions of the structure which are presented 
only to mortal gaze. Nevertheless his buildings are 
very eatisfactory even from the terrestrial stand- point, 
and we are disposed to look with favor upon a faithful 
roof-builder wherever found. Architecture has grown 
from the roof downward, rather than from the foun- 
dation upward. Probably the man, or monkey, or 
whatever it was that first constructed a shelter, aimed 
at something that would shed water. Walls and foun- 
dations followed in due course of evolution and assum- 
ed an importance which has too often led architects to 
ignore the roof, or, particularly in cities, to seek for 
expedients whereby its apparent absence might be 
made good. As a natural result, we have huge over- 
hanging cornices made of galvanized iron painted toim- 
itate stone,false fronts with mock gablesand florid orna- 
mentation, which lead the beholder to believe that the 
building ts a story or so higher thanitreallyis. For- 
tunately this style of deception is going out of faghion 
with other architectural monstrosities which make 
hideous the streets of all our cities, and of too many 
ambitious villages. 

The first function of a roof is to keep out water, 
whether it comes as a solid or asa fluid. A roof which 
irreparably fails in this respect is no roof. Naturally, 
then, the roofs of northern latitudes must be made so 
that they will either free themeelves from a mass of 
snow, or be strong enough to sustainit. The best way 
is to give the roof so steep a pitch that the load, or at 
least a part of it, will slide off. In and near the trop- 
ics, rain only need be guarded against; hence the flat 
roofs which have always been in vogue ia warm oll 
mates. 

So different are the conditions in city and country 
that rules which apply to all buildings in one cannot 
equally well apply to all buildingsin the other. In the 
country, strict economy of space is not necessary; 
therefore a roof with a pitch isnot always objection- 
able, and is certainly far more sightly. In the city, it 
is desirable to secure all the room possible between 
cellar and rafters. A slanting roof, therefore, is often 
very inconvenient. Again, the power of a roof to re- 
sist fre is an important consideration, which just now 
commands a good share of public attention. 


Such are a few of the points which every conscien- 
tious architect has to consider. It is impossible to 
specify the numerous questions which always arise 
concerning strength of materials, lateral thrust, venti- 
lation, ete , etc. Enough has been said to indicate the 
scope for ingenuity offered by the roof alone. 

City streets would, no doubt, be far more picturesque 
were the gables in sight, as in old continental towns; 
but we can hardly expect that people will give up 
their roomy attics merely for thesake of external beau- 
ty. The most available compromise is the Manzard 


roof, which is just now being unjustly slandered because 


of ti e part which it played in the Boston fire. Now, 
this roof, as it exists in Frazice, where it was first intro- 
duc: d, some two centuries ago, is as thoroughly fire- 
proc f as a roof can well be, and far more so than are 
the flat tin roofs so common in cities. Its faulty con- 
sfruction in this country seems to have arisen from the 
detire of architects or their clients to make houses a 
story higher than they should, instead of being satis- 
fied with a proper number of stories, of which the up- 
per is turned into a Mansard for the sake of ap- 
pearance or economy. The lightest and cheapest 
materials were therefore used, the result being the 
construction of readily inflammable stories at a great 
height from the ground. Municipal Councils and 
underwriters are taking warning now, and it is hoped 
that proper ordinances will save this feature of 
our modern architecture from falling into disrepute. 
Ugly Mansards unquestionably there are, but the ugli- 
est of them are better that the straight oornices whioh 
seem to be the only available substitutes. Build them 
of iron, or cover the wooden frame with thick slates 
or tiles instead of the light materials so often used, 
and they will stand fire as well as can be expected of 
any roof not made of stone slabs. 

After all, the Mansard is only a modification of the 
“bipped” roof, so common in New England, or possi- 
bly the hipped roof is the modification, and the Man- 
sard the original. We believe that there is some doubt 
as to seniority. Each has much to recommend it and 
each is capable of the most thorough construction and 
the most tasteful ornamentation. 

Of the interior structure and decoration of roofs we 
have little space to speak. Some of the noblest artistic 
carpentry in existence may be seen in the beams and 
et rvings of roofs in the old country. Westminster 
Hall, London, is one of the finest examples of this 
sort of work. Its heavy oaken beams have been in 
position some six hundred years, and bid fair to 
stand as long as the masonry upon which they rest. 
All over England and the continent are specimens in 
farm-houres and barnes, as well as in cathedrals and 
palaces, of the skill of medio val roof-builders, Many a 
modern architect weuld hesitate to test his knowledge 
of timber work by raising such roofs as cover the 
famous old barns at East Barsham, in Harmondsworth, 
England; but there is little call for such structures 
nowadays, and architects must conform to the wants 
of the age in which they live. May they at least suc- 
ceed in giving us roof-trees of which we need be nelther 
afraid nor ashamed. 7 


BOOKS, 


Oriental and Linguistic Studies: The Veda; the 
Avesta; tbe Science of Language. By Wm. b at 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in Vale College, New York. Soribner, 
Armstrong & Co., 1873. 


This cclection of the essays which Professor Whit- 
ney bas contributed during the last twenty years 
and chiefly during the last seven years—to various 
American periodicals, is most timely and welcome. 
It throws much light upon questions which are iater- 
esting and perplexing many minds not fully fur- 
niehed for the work of independent investigation, 
and liable to be misled by tie hasty generalizations 
of facile writers or crotohety thinkers, It isgeneral- 
ly the most eloquent or most dogmatic man who 
makes primarily the deepest impression upon the lay 
public, though he may be quickly judged and truly 
ranked by his professional brethren; and the remark- 
able avidity with which a large cirole of readers now 
seizes upon the latest results of science in every de- 
partment is a great temptation, even to original and 
acute thinkers, to promulgate prematurely their own 
speculations, and to say this is what is now known.” 

There never was a time when the critical temper 
was more important or the function of the eritio more 
useful to the real progress of science; and partioular- 
ly, we might add, of linguistic science. The great ad- 
vanoe achieved by the methods of comparative phi- 
lology bas led to a notable amount of fantastic and 
one-sided philosophizing in that department. Not 
only have the “bummers’’ gone ahead of the main 
army, plundering and mistaking the road, but now 
and then staid and valiant soldiers leave the ranks of 
discipline and progress, and indulge in wild exour- 
lone. As Professor Whitney says, “many an able and 
acute echolar seems minded to indemnify himself for 
dry and tedious grubbings among the roots and forms. 
of comparative philology by the most airy ventures 
in the way of constructing Spanish castles of linguis- 
tic soience,”’ 

Professor Whitney appears in these essays as a cool, 
fair, keen, and fearless oritic, familiar with the facts 
of hia science and its history, and able to form a just 
and comprehensive estimate of their bearings. His 
style is remarkably pure and forcible, lending a charm 
to the most unpromising details of his subject. It is 
more satisfying to the logical faculty, and scarcely less 
so to the imagination, than that of Max Muller, who 
is, by the way, Professor Whitney’s chief victim. Sev- 
eral of the eesays are criticisms upon Professor Muller's 
works—the History of Vedic Literature, the Rig Veda 
translation, and the Lectures on Language; and they 
seem to us as unanswerable as they are severe and 
courteous. In pointing out Miiller’s excellencies and 
deficiencies, Professor Whitney has done a great ser- 
vice to those who are in danger of too great submission 
to his authority. The castigation whioh is administer- 


ed to Dr. Bleek and his simious theory of language is 
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contempt aous as well as complete; but Schleicher and 
Steir tal are treated with the respect due to their 
q art ing though tke physical theory of the former 
tod the psychical theory of the latter are alike oon- 
demi ed and r diculed. 

To the general reader, it may not be a reo mmend - 
tion of a book that it consists in criticisms upon other 
books; but tbes reviews have the great merit of giv- 
ing a clear view of the whole field in which the tilt be- 
tween author and critic takes placa. Some of the es- 
fays are, indeed, not reviews of books, but of whole 
literatures. One who feels an intelligent curiosity 
with regard to the sacred books of India, asking such 
questions as, What is the Veda? What are the Vedas? 
How did Euro;ean scholars get hold of them? What 
have they found inthem? What is their value as a 
contribution to the history of culture or religion? 
What is the present stage of our knowledge concerning 
them ?—will find answers in the first five essays of this 
volume. The sixth deals in a similar way with the 
Avesta, or sacred book of Zoroaster. This paper, which 
is the most perfect in form, perhaps, of all the oolleo- 
tion, is one of the most attra tive in theme. It clossa3 
with am admirable, though brief, sketch of the ancient 
Zoroastrian rel gion, a barren parody of which is still 
maintained by the Parsees of Surat, almost its sole re- 
maining adberents. The seventh essay is an able vin- 
dication of tee comparative philology of the Indo- 
European languages, and the study of Sanskrit, in 
their bearings upon the sciences of language and eth- 
nology. The fcllowing five deal chisiy with various 
theories of the origin of language; and the concluding 
essay, on Language and Education,” is a profouad 
and judicial presentation of a topic too often treated 
Ly specialists on either side in a superficial or partisan 
spirit. We regret that we have only room to chara3- 
terize, without further analysing and describing, the 
contents of a volume which we have perused with so 
much interest. 


The Etymological Reader. By Epes Sargent & 

— hile. : : E. H. Butfor & Co. 

The public are already prepared to receive with 
favor anything in the anthological way which beara 
the imprint of Mr. Sargent; so thoroughly successful 
and popular have been his various collections of pros3 
and poetry for the use of schools. The volume before 
us is wortby of his reputation. It embodies a system- 
atic ard some¥hat elaborate attempt to combine the 
study of etymology with the exercise of reading; an 
object quite legitimate in itself, and very intelligently 
aimed atin trese pages. Itis richly supplied with ex- 
ercises, vocabularies, indexes, eto., and nicely illustra- 
ted with very fair wood-cuts. The prelusive (we hai 
almest said celusive, but will compromises on elusive) 
„Principles of Elooution“ comprise only what has b3en 
said time out of mind.“ in all the so-called Treatises 
and neither give any valuable information, mest any 
Gifficulties, nor say anything that could not as well 
„go without sayirg“ -in short are not principles at all. 

Here, for instance, is the subject of Emphasis, the 
most fundamental, perhaps, of all. It is too much to ask 
of court e, that a full view of the theory, with rules and 
examples for practice, should be given within the 
contracted limits of an Introduction; but the pupil 
need not be put off with a view that is false by reason 
of defect. “‘ Emphaiis,’’ we are told, is the stress oa 
a certain word or sentence“; and this is what almost 
all the school books say. But emphasis is much nore 
than sirees, as anybody can see by the example in the 
book: “I do not ask, I demand, your attention.” You 
may put a forty-donkey stress on either of the words in 
italics, and yet, without that peculiarsweep of the voice 
which is the distinctive quality of emphasis, it is not 
emphasized at all. On the other hani, you may give 
the emphasise, by the employment of the proper infleo- 
tion, with so little stress, with so attenusted a tone, 
ibat not a sound can live 'twixt that and silence.” 


But this is practically an unimportant fault, thoug. 
we seem to dwell upon it. Nature, and sensible teach- 
ers, prevent such defective definitions from doing 
actual harm. It is merelyrubbieh. We stumble over 
it at the threshold, but soon disse ver that it gives no 
indication of the real character of a very excellent 
book. 

It bad been our purpose long ere this to an- 
nounce the advent of the firat installment of the new 
edition of Thackeray. by James R. Osgood & Co., of 
Boston. We bave received the first six volumes, and 
take pleasure in commending the series, as a library 
edition, to all who seek a worthy form in which to 
elevate the great novelist to their shelves. Of course, 
an essay on the character and genius of Thackeray 
would be appropriate bere; but it is not necessary. 
No author of the present day has been more thorough- 
ly discussed,—yet from points of view so opposite. 
Readers are st Il divided into asserters of his essential 
Ul- nature and bitterness, and sympathizers with the 
ead and tender epirit in which he portrays the weak- 


nessee, and worse, which his clear eye could not fail to 


tee. 

There seems to be needed a certain talisman, to ad- 
mit the patient waiter into the sacred recesses of 
Thackeray’s nature; but to the initiate, the commun- 
ion once established, there is no more cavil, no more 
questioning, but a perfect oblation—a whole burnt- 
offering—of admiration and love, not to the power 
alone, but to the sweetness and generosity, of the 
genius of the temple. 

Meatiwhile everybody reads the foremost satir- 
ist 6€ 448 century; some with reverence and affeo- 


uon, 1 ‘more, perhaps, seeking to divine the 


reasons of euch devotion. And so it comes to pass 
that good editions of his work: are in great re- 
quest, and that, among the best of these, we ara per- 
mitted to welcome the present Boston issue. 

The author's own illustrations are not contained in 
these volumes, and, to the majority of people, we sup- 
pose the omission detracts nothing from their value. 
We cannot, however, regard the publishers as justified 
by the tingle wood-cut in each volume in printing so 
prominently on the binding the word Illustrated.“ 
The inscription on the title-page, “With a Frontis- 
pic ce,“ expresses the fact with simple honesty. 


The World of Anecdote, by Edwin Paxton Hood, 
Autbor of “Lamps, Pitchers and Trumpets,” pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co., is a portly and Well 
printed volume, whose character and purpose is olear- 
ly indicated in its title, and whose practical value 
everybody will estimate from a personal point of view. 
The compiler has furnished a very pleasant introduc- 
tion, setting forth the place and the use of ths anec- 
dote in literature, and it is from the intelligence and 
taste manifested in this, rather than from any extend- 
ed examination of the work itself, that we infer the 
excellence of its execution. And truly, this furnises 
the best criterion both for the critic and the reader. 
For we all know that a story is agood thing, but much 
depends on who tells it: and so a collection of stories 
is a good thing, but all depends on who makes it. Its 
utility can only be known in actual use; it cannot be 
surmised from any extract, any more than the hous? 
of the well-known Scolasticos could be commended 
from a specimen brick.“ We incur no risk in pre- 
ferring this book to a place in every library of refar- 
ence. 


The First Book of Botany. Designed to cultivate 
the observing views of children By Eliza A. You- 
mans. New York; D. Appleton & Company. 1872. 
In our Agricultural Department, Aug. 7, we gave 

the substance of an article in Old and New, on the 
teachirg of botany by what was there called Prof. 
Gray's system. Prof. Gray may bo, for all we kuow, 
wise enough to adopt this system for teaching young 
children; but it is original with Mies Yo imans, except 
so far as she is indebtei for the schedule feature to the 
late Pref. Henslow of Cambridge, Eagland. The de 
cription given in Old and New, and quoted by us, 
shows very fairly the nature of the method. It is 
based on the only true principle of instraotion in 
natural ecience—that of making the pupil study na- 
ture, not merely a book about nature. Itis indispen- 
sable, as Miss Youmans says, that the plant and book 
shall go together. We are glad to learn that this lit- 
tle manual has met with great success, and a wide 
circulation. 


Hints to Young Editors is a pamphlet written 
“by an editor’’ and published by Gharles C. Chatfield 
& Co., New Haven. It is well enough so far as it goes, 
but that is not far. There was great room for such a 
work, and the author of the Hints“ has left most of 
it yet unoccupied. The firstimpression made by then 
on the mind of an old editor is, that they are axiom- 
atic and common-place. But this is the oase with 
almost all, and certainly with the most important, 
truths; and obvious as may be the principles here 
laid down, they are notoriously violated every day, 
and that not by “young editors” alone, but by the 
most distinguished and successful of the craft. We 
hope the brochure will operate as a hint“ to some 
competent band to write a bigger and better book on 
the same eubject. 


Messrs. Sheld n & Co. have published the ninth 
ferics, containing twenty-eight discourses, of Spur- 


geon's Sermons, revised and correc he author. 
and accompanied by explanato * book that 
needs no candle to call attention t, fo mark 3t 


is already made with the thousands who admire the 
author and his work. The merits of Mr. Spurzeon’s 
preaching are patent. Here is evangelical trath, 
clearly presented, illustrated out of a vivid imagin 
tion, and set home with all the fervor of a livia, en- 
ergetic piety. To those who are afraid of being led 
dy popular preachers into new paths, the famous 
Baptist may be commended as a safe guide. Not eon- 
tent with faithfulness to apostolic teaching, he assures 
the timorous by erecting authoritative standards still 
nes rer their own time; declaring ‘that the further 
men advance upon tue teaching of Jonathan Eiwards, 
Bunyan, Calvin, Augustine end Paul, the further they 
go astray.’ “And Paul“ is good. 


A Comedy of Terro s, by James DeMille (Osgood 
& Co ) is like Mr. De Mille’s other stories, only more so. 
We have the same irrepr-ssible stage Yankeein foreign 
lands and the tame perplexed fair lady, who is al- 
ways being proposed to, and wiro js inclined to assapt 
everybody. The coincidences of ths plot are as impu- 
dentas ever; in fact, the principal novelty, and the 
only really interesting thing in the book, is tae 40. 
cription of an escape from Paris in a balloon. 


The David Copperfield and the Old Curiosity 
Shop of Harper’s Household Edition of Dickens are 
at band. Both are presented in the becoming dress 
which so adorned their predecessors. There is, how- 
ever, a marked difference in the character of the illus - 
trations; those of the Dawid Copperfield being admir- 
able, and those of the Old Ouriosity Shop, in many 
cases, rather worse than indifferent. 


Whymper's Scrambles among the Alps, which 
long constituted one of the principal attractions of 


Ltppincott’s Magazine, bas been issued in separate 


form by the same house. Though inferior to the Ea. 
elish editicn, particularly in the matter of deudle ool- 
umns, in which it is necessarily given (being a raprint 
from the Magazine), it is nevertheless very attractive 
by reason of clear typography and graphio illustra- 
tions, as well as by the character of its coatents. 


Glitter and Gold, by Horaee Field, B.A. (Phila- 
delp bia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is a long and heavy 
narrative, with an excellent object—to wit, to display 
the history of a seeker after God amid the modern 
social conditions .of English life. Unfortunately, it 
does not clearly display avything but ths obsoure and 
con used thought of the author, and his exosedingly 
bad punctuation. The latter is so bad as to disgrace 
the publishers also. 


Meesrs. Hall & Williams have done the educa- 
tional profession a service in causing Taine’s Baglish 
Literature to be abridged and expurzated for uso in 
schools. It will prove a bewitching text-book; and 
its use cannot fail to invest the history of English 
Literature with fresh interest for the pupils. It was 
praiseworthy in the publishers to employ for the work 
of condensation the skinful hand of Prof. John Fisk 
of Harvard. As might be expected, this delicate work 
hes been performed with tact and judgment, and not 
only the suggestive thoughts, but, in most instances, 
the picturesque words, of Mr. Taine have been retain- 


The Appletcns have arranged for an Interna- 
rational Series of popular-scicntific books, to be 
written by eminent authors in all departments. The 
first volume is Prof. Tyndall's Forms of Water—s 
treatise on clouds and rivers, ice and glaciers. We 
need scarcely say that the charming colloquial style 
of Prof. Tyndall, coupled wit his extraorcioury olear- 
nese and natural sequence of thought, render tae book 
both excellent for the entertainment, and admirable 
for the mental discipline, of the young. Itis embel- 
lished with mar y appropriate il ustrations, and a very 
good steel-plate frontispiece of the author. 


Mr. Robert Dale Owen has contracted with 
the Atlantic Monthly to publish his autobiography, in 
monthly chapters, beginning with the number for 
January. The work will be very comprehensive in 
scope, and likely to prove interesting to a large olass 
of readers, whether they do or do not agree with the 
author's views on Spiritualism“ Mr. Owen’s per- 
s(nal recollections extend as far back as Godwin, au- 
thor of Political Justice and husband of Mary Wol- 
stonecraft; Mrs. Shelley, Lady Byron, and ker 
mother, Lord Brougham, Jeremy Bentham, Thomas 
Clarkeon, Spurzheim, Gon. Lafayette, Sir Rowland 
Hill, Mies Landon, &c., &c. ° 


We have received from the Sunday-school Teach- 
er's Reading-room and Exchange a Catalogue of their 
Litrary. This pamphlet contains the names of all the 
best books for a Sunday-school library, arranged ao- 
cording to subjects, with prices annexed; a great as- 
sistance to all who desire to purchase books for 
Sunday-school libraries. It may be had at No. 15 Bi- 
bie House, Eighth Street and Fourth Avenue. 


From Benjamin W. Hitchcock, New York, the 
publisher of cheap music, we have four numbers 
of a very excellent serics of musical exercises for in- 
struction on the piano, comprising exercises in the 
major, minor, and chromatic scales, triplets, the ar- 
peggio and running chords, dot, rest, synoopation, the 
grace notes, the apoggiatura, the mordent, the turn, 
eto. The price a: which these are sold—ten cents a 
number—places them within easy reach of every pupil. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this 


acknowledged tn ite carltest 

ors conser favor by promptly advising us of any omission in 

respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are deswable in all cases.) 

Author. Publishers. Price. 

Hout & WILLIAMS, New York. 
I. 8. Turgenief, “Lira, (Leisure Hour Series) . 13 
ALF ED MARTIEN, Philadelphia. 

Author of “Kuth Lee and Her Ovmpanions.” 4 
RSON & BROS., Philadelphia. 

JA. St. J Life.“ 175 
F. 2892 de la Gattina, Rome and the P«pacy.” 1 75 
DeWitt C. LENT. New Tork. 

The Duke of Argyll, ‘Primevsi Man.’ 180 


H. B. Nims, Troy. 
Lyrde Palmer, “ 7 over Hard l’iacee, for Boys.“ 
D F. RANDOLPH, New York. 
Ray Palmer, “Frome. or The Unlost Paradise.” 
atrus. oncords nee * 
— tution of the Untted states, 10 
JAMES R. OfGo0o0D & Co., Boston. 
Joseph W. Revere, Keel and Saddle.” 20 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York. 
The Popular 3 Monthly, Vol. 1. 
HEPARD & Boston. 
Mme. Urbino and ‘art Reeressions.” 10 
JAMES Spiers, Lor don. 
The Rev. Chauncey Giles, ‘Heavenly Blessedness.”’ 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 
Conocert.”’ 
“The Little Fo ks.” 
»The Surday-school Superintendent's Pecket-Book. 
“The Sunday-schoct Teacher's Pocket-Book.”’ 
G. W. CARLETON, New York. 
Various Authors, Views of Heaven.” 
BCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., New York. 5 08 
“Songs ot Nature.” 
John Stuart Blackie F. R. S. K., Four Phases of Morais.” 
AMBRICAN 8.8. UNION, Philadelphia. 
C.F.Guernsey, — Eagle wood. 
8. KING, Landes., 
Rev. H. W. Hawe. tor the Times.“ 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


MUSIO, 


FINANCIAL. 


BORSETT Ss FLAVORING 
of these extracte constata in their perfect 
purity and great strength. They are warranted 
free from the poisenous oils and acids which 
enter into the composition of many of the fac- 
titious fruit flavors now in the market. They 
are not only true to their names, but are pre- 
pared from fruits of the best quality, and 
are 80 highly concentrated that a compara- 
tively smal! quantity only need be used. 
Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston. manufac- 
turers of Burnett's Standard Preparations ” 
for the toilet, are the proprietors. For sale by 
all Grocers and Druggists. 


Economy should be practiced in all 
purchases these hard times. and there is no 
need of paying s®venty-five or eighty dollars 
for a sewing machine when the Perfect W1l- 
gon can be bouehtforfifty. The New Wilson 
Wnder-feed Sewing Machine has not an equal 
in existe: ce fcr capacity, simplic'ty, durabil- 
ity and rerfect workmanship. It is made of 
the very finest and best material, and com- 
bines every va'uable principle known to sew- 
ing machine science, Call and seo it. Sales- 
room at 707 Brcadway, N. V., and in all other 
cities in the U. 8. The company want agents 
in country towns, 

— 

NEVER was such a revolution in the 
eating world created as by the introduction 
of the Halford Leicestgranire Table Sauce, 
now sold by every grocer. and in use by near- 
ly every family. They who have had it once, 
will en no account be without it; and they 
ho have not yet only for fifty cents, obtained 
a bottle cf the best relish ever put upon a 
table, make haste to follow the wise example 
of their ncighbors.— Boston Journal. 

Facts ror THE LApres —Mrs. W. Weber, 
New York has operated on a Wheeler & Wil- 
gon Leck-stitch Machine twelve years, earn- 
ing from $2.50 to $3.00 per day, in private fam- 
ilies; can stitch a dozen linen shirt bosoms 
and five dozen pairs of cuffs in an hour. 
Beo therew Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Btitch Ripper. 


Tue hard fact is that people will per- 
gist in exchanging their complex, double 
thread machines for the serviceable, money- 
faving. health-preeerving “ Willcox & Gibbs.“ 
For an explanation of this fact, send for 
Sewing-Machine Leaficts, 658 Broadway, New 
York. 


To Pouisu Try, — AND OTHER CUL- 
INARY ARTICLES.—Rub the damp cloth on 
the cake of Morgan’s Sapolio until well cov- 
ered, and then quickly over the surface of 
the utensil. It will produce a luster equal to 
the new. 


Wy ALTHAM WATCHES 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


SEND FOR PRICES. 


Bingle Watches delivered by Mal! or Express in 
any City. Town or Village im the country, no mat- 
ter how remote, and atthe lowest prices. We deal 
in Solid Gold and Silver Watches only, and when 
sent by Express you can examine the Watch be- 
fore paying the bill. Write for our Descriptive 
Price List,and mention the CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. Ses BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


T AM warking down everything to 
much lower | than have heretofore ob. 
tained at any other reliable establishment what- 
ver: Nee Roilteire Rings, 18 karat gold, and 
ans style of workmanship, and White Diamonds, 
nds me sets of Coral Rosebuds, set in 

— now so fashionable. 25. Ladies’ solid Gold 
untlug Watches ful ees lever movements, 

. Lalies s Fold Gold Watch Chaios,"$l4 each. 

or — . — prices send for the „old 
liustrated C'rcular. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, 
ew York ‘“Hasa * stock and is entirely re. 
liable. ppleton's Journal. Whose goods are 
just what he represents them.” -Christian Union. 
‘Worthy of fullest confidence.’ 

Advocate, N. 


ECK WITH SEWING MACHINE 
Im rove g. $12, with New Braiding Foot. On 
irty Days’ Trial. Money refunded on return 
of machine, if it does not suit every purch wer. 
=e 2 res- charges for returning machine. 
— AS PRESEN for! any one 
— or receive! 

Send F. O. Order, and we at oncesend machine, 

With all equipn ents complete. 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
West Broadway, New York. 


1 THE NURSERY.—A 
LY MAGAZINGS FoR YOUNGEST 

Send stam; 
OW and the 
this year FREE. JO L. 
d Street, Boston. 


DERS. Superbly Illustrated. 
SHonkx. 

O CHARGE TO EMPOYERS.—Oom- 


| 


* 


— 
— 


— — Ogden, Snider, Lyon, Martin, an 
others. 


THE 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP Ons 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. 


— Cloth, 
Bagh's (folio). . ii 84 50 
Beethoven's Sonatas..... 3 
Miscellane- 
lonaises eee eee ee eee eee 1 
00 Nottur nos 
00 
Mendelssohn oder ohne Worte 3 
Boeks) folio —— bound. ‘8 
Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte. 60. 
Mendelssohn's Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendid bound, 3 vols., each 180 
Mendelssohn's do. do., octavo, 
Schuberts Ten Sonatas 000000 + 
ees, com 


— plett 
50 
Morart's Sonatas..... Z i 
Weber's Complete Piano-forte Works. i 
22 s Album, containing forty- 


75 


MOTHER 


= NURSERY Ruyues. Set to Music 
ELLIOTT, with e beautiful Ihlustrations 


engray ved by the. bound loth. gilt 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. | 
ga Bend for Catalogue and Lists to 
JOHN IL. PETERS, 
609 BROADWAY, Naw Yorx. 


500,000 C JPTES 
ALREADY SOLD!! 


If you want the best Singing Book 
for your Sunday School, buy “PORE 
GOLD;”’ it is new, fresh, and by far the 
most attractive book issued during the 
last three years. Price Bots, $30 per 
100 copies. 


Ask your Bookseller for it!! 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


New York and Chicago, 
SUCCESSORS TO WM, B. BRADBURY. 


LIVER DITSON & CO., Announce 


That, with the exception of a number of valuable 
plates. which are being rapidly 
stock was not in njured in in the GREAT FIRE, A 
orders answered promptly, as usual, 


They now call attention, also, to their 


STANDARD COLLECTION 8. 
Vocal and Music, 


The whole set is one o: the most valuable Mus- 
cal Libraries that could be devised, as each con- 
tains from WO to 20 pages of the moss popular 
music of the day. 


MUSICAL TREASURE, Vocal and Instrumental, 


VOCAL ONLY. 
Rilver Chord. Wreath of Gem 
Gems of German Song. | Gems of Seottish Song. 
Gems of Sacred Song. Shower of Pearis, Duet. 
Operatic Pearls. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Home Circle. Vol. 1. Planist's Album. 
Home Circle, II. Piano Forte Gems. 

Price of each book in Boards, #2 50; Cloth, $3.00 
Full Gilt, FOR PRESENTS, $400. The price ‘would 
be at retail. for the pieces seperately about 8400. 
In this form. all the books, includin the new and 
favorite Gruss OF STRAT now having asplendid 
sale,) may be had for $32.4. 

Any of the above books mailed, t paid, for 
the Retail Price. 8 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., Boston. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


HE “GOLDEN RULE,” by 8S. w. 
STRAUB, is the Latest and the Best 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
Unusual Variety of Contents! 
NOW READY. 


With Contributions from many of — best Au- 
thors of ®unday School Music in America, aner 
which are the 4 4 familiar te every Sabbat 
Scr ool Scholar: Root, Bliss, Palmer, Ru Se 
a 


ESPECIALLY CHARACTERISTIC OF 
“GOLDEN RULE,” 
The Music is NEW and prepared expressly fer it. 


Sunday Schools de not care te purchase over 
ain songs which they have already sung from 
other books. 
Bvery Sunday School will be pleased with 
THE “GOLDEN BULB.” 


It will give satisfaction wherever used. 


fF Will be 'ssued in splendid style, printed en fine 


. am and strongly bound. 

boards, 3% cents; N per 
dc zen ; to, per ‘bun dred. A single copy. in paper 
cover, for examinatio = be mailed en receipt 
of Bcents. Publishe 


JOHN OMUROH & CO.. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


MERIOAN HOUSE. 
A BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-Class Howse in Now England. 
Vertical Railway, Suits, and Single 


Dorp & MEAD 


Will begin this week the publica- 
tion of a series of illustrated volumes 
by JOHN S. C. ABBOTT, entitled 
EBARLY AMERICAN PIONEERS 
and PATRIOTS. A Series of Lives 
of Heroes and Patriots prominent in 
the settlement and early history y of our 
country. 
which characterise rine thie period, ond Mr. abbott 
is 1 er togive interest * the 

storica value of the series 
be and is believed that sucha vy 
‘elcomed by all classes of readers, young 
as well as old, 

The series will be issued in hand- 
some 12mo volumes, fully illustrated 
and handsomely bound. Price, per 
rol., $1 50, 
lst. Daniel Boone and the Early Settlement of 

Kentucky. this ) 


R 
2d. or ‘Standish the Pu Captain. (Rea- 
dy in Decemter.) 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 


23 & MEAD 


PUBLISH THIS DAY 


Abbott's Pioneers and Patriota of 
America. An Illustrated series 

Lot volumes on the Kari 
of our Country. By John 
Abbott. In handsome mn vols. 


ach 
lst Daniel Boone, 
2d.— Mies Standish. (in Deo) 
DOULLINGER’s New WorRK. 
Lectures on the Reunion of — 
ea of Christendom By 
J.J. I. von *Dsliager. 
Miracles of Faith. A story of Por- 
sonal Religion. Edited by Chas. 
S. Robinson, D.D..... 
sie's Girlhood. A companion to 
Dinsmore,"’ &. 1 50 
Elsie Dinsmore. Naw Edition 1 50 
Elsie’s Holidays at Roseland, New 
These New Bditions Contala 
three new chapters, and are 
bound in new style, uniform 
with “ E sie's Girlhood.” 
The 20 See of El. — the above 3 vols. 


. $1 80 
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— Valley. The fourth vol- 
ume of “The August Stories.” 
By Jacob Abbott. 12mo.......... 158 
* nga Stories. 4 vols., in a ae 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
No. 762 Broadway, New York. 


YOUNG HOUSER — 
nterleaved 


with 
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shelter for society’s worst foes. 


of the fact. They have sent out lists, ets.. far 
beyond that date, but they wish to make allow- 
ance for delays of mails, express, and agents’ 
deliveries, 


The letter of our Berlin correspondent explains 
the natare of the County Reform bill, which 
passed the Lower House of the last Prussian Par- 
Jiament, but was rejected by the peers. As our 
readers are aware, William, King of Prassia and 
Emperor of Germany, stood by his ministry, dis- 
frolved the Parliament, and threatens to create a 
majority in the Upper House by the appointment 
of new peers. The dissolution of Parliament was 
an appeal to the country, which has now returned 
deputies more devoted to the government plan 
than ever. The cable announces that they have 
passed the bill again, without further amend- 
ment than the government may have given it in 
the interim. Now comes the struggle with the 
Junkers. 


THE FAILURE OF JUSTICE. 


N ancient times, places specially consecrated 
by religion, as churches and the like, were 
sometimes set apart as sanctuaries for criminals. 
Within their precincts, even the traitor or mur- 
derer was safe alike from private vengeance and 
from the law. So it not unfrequently happened 
that the church became literally a den of thieves. 
We have among us a similar case. We have 
an institution sacred to men’s minds as the 
guardian of society, but which is becoming a 
That institution 


is the Law. 

The Jewish City of Refuge” shielded the ac 
cused from private vengeance till he could be 
dealt with by an impartial judge. But the per- 
verted copy of this, the mediæval sanctuary“, 
gave absolute immunity to whoever remained 
within its walls. In like manner the civil Law 
bas aimed, by a hundred devices, to guard the 
accused person against the effects of passion and 
prejudice ; but, in our communities, it has over- 
done its work, and constantly shelters the culprit 
from justice itself. The Law is becoming the pro- 
tector of Crime. 

A few days ago, a pecularly atrocious murder 
was committed in this city. The universal com- 
ment of the public was, that the murderer would, 
of course, escape punishment. This, though to 
Present appearance the crime was wholly without 
extenuation, either in the immediate circum- 
stances, or in the murderer’s previous character. 
But the public has learned by experience what to 
expect in such a case. It foresees, at every stage of 
the legal proceedings, loopholes arranged asif the 
express aim of the law was the prisoner's acquittal. 
It foresees the selection of a jury by the qualifica- 
tion of stolid ignorance. It foresees the probable 
foisting upon such a jury of some preposterous 


theory of insanity, and their bewilderment by 
encless medical jargon. It knows that the wit 
nesses will be badgered and insulted and tortured, 
in a way to distort, quite as much as to clarify, 
their evidence. It knows that, under cover of 
a technical plea of insanity, or self-defense, or 
what not, the dead will be aspersed, and a maud- 
lin sympathy for the supposed wrongs of the mur- 
derer be aroused; that a thousand technical 
confusions will be wrapped round the case; that 
the judge must follow principles of law construct: 
ed to favor the accused ; that the final decision of 
the thrice-tangled question must be made, not by 
clear judicial minds, but by twelve men of less 
than average intelligence; and that only their 
unanimous agreement can convict the prisoner. 
Above all, the public, taught by experience, fore- 
gees as the probable issue of the whole, the ulti- 
mate acquittal of any murderer who is rich 
enough to employ skillful counsel. 

Not even with the process we have described do 
the prisoner’s chances end. During the trial, 
his lawyer will probably raise a host of technical 
exceptions to the judge’s rulings. If the verdict 
is adverse, he will obtain a stay of proceedings 
until these exceptions can be passed on by a 
higher court. If that finds any flaw in the de- 
cisions of the first judge, a new trial is ordered; 
the same list of chances is again open to the pris- 
oner, and the process may be repeated indefi- 
nitely. 

The same daily paper which records the murder 
of O' Neil by King contains two other items which 
illustrate this last point. We read that the Su- 
preme Court has ordered new trials in two well- 
known cases, on the ground of exceptions taken 
by ecunsel and now sustained by this court. The 
first cate is that of Rosenzweig, accused of being 
the chief criminal in a trunk murder” that 
shocked the community more than a year ago. 
This man ad, in spite of the law’s delays, been 
convicted, receiving the light sentence of seven 
years’ imprisonment. He is now to receive a 
second trial. We donot pronounce on his guilt ; 
we simply note the fact that, on secondary and 
technical grounds, absolutely indefinite chances 
of escape are offered to those against whom there 
is the heaviest moral presumption of guilt. 

The ot er case is stillmore noteworthy. There 
arein this city a class of desperadoes, individu- 
ally well known as babitual crimioals,—not pick- 
pockets and such small fry, but burglars and as- 
sassins,—who go most of the time scot-free. Such 
a one is Reddy the Blacksmith,” who may fairly 
be called a habitual murderer. Every few months 
he furnishes the reporters with a paragraph by 
scme outrageous assault; yet he walks the streets 
of New York as freely as Rob Roy did the High- 
lands. A less eminent gentleman of this frater- 
nity, known as Dutch Heinrich,” whose spec- 
iality is robbery on a large scale, was, by some 
strar ge accident, convicted a few months since of 
the theft of some bonds, and sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment. In this same paper—the 
New York Herald of Nov. 19—we read that in this 
case, too, a new tiial has just been ordered. Ap- 
parently, Mr. Heinrich may not unreasonably hope 
to be soon restored to his congenial haunts and 
pursuits. 

If the escape of great criminals through the 
meshes of the law were highly exceptional, it 
might be set down to the necessary imperfection 
of human affairs, and to the law’s wise leaning to 
merey's side. But, in this city, and to some ex- 
tent throughout the Union, such escapes are not 
exceptional ; they are characteristic, The public 
expects King to escape punishment because 
it remembers how many other murderers have re- 
cently et caped; because the great criminals of the 
Ring have thus far gone unpunished ; because, in 
a word, our legal machinery has been proved 
wholly inadequate to deal with the crimes that 
are most dangerous to society. 

It is equally useless to talk about lynch law” 
on the one hand, or to denounce the judges and 
lawyers on the other. Lynch law means con- 
fessed relapse into barbarism. Our judges ad- 
minister the statutes as they exist ; and the lawyers 
can do only what the laws permit them to do. 
There are radical defects in the system through put. 
Public sentiment is for the most part right; but 
its appliances, the established methods and in- 
stitutions of law, are wofully at fault. Our ex- 
isting jury-system is grossly defective, in that it 
deposits the highest fanctions in the most inca- 
pable hands. The tendency of English and 
American jurisprudence to favor the accused 
seems to bave run into absolute caricature. Oar 
whole system of criminal law needs scientific re- 
vision. One might suppose it to be part of the 


 busiress of law-makers to attend to such things, 


But in this State—not to go farther—we are 
deeply grate ful if we get legislators who will not 
steel; that they should make any special positive 
ecntribution to the common wealth seems a hope- 
lets expectation, for the present. 

Meanwhile, it may not be amiss for the commu- 
nity at large to reflect a little on the question : Is 
rot our public justice, in its most essential par- 
ticulare, a failure ? 


THE LATE PROFESSOR HADLEY, 


HE death of Professor James Hadley, of Yale 

College, which occurred on Thursday morn- 
ing, Nov. 14th, is an event which calls for more 
than a mere mention from us. He was so widely 
known and respected, not only among the gradu- 
ates and friends of his college, but among all 
friends of sound learning in the country, that very 
many of our readers will be interested to hear 
about him. Without giving the particulars of his 
life or of his last sickness, we desire to suggest 
here some points in which his career seems to us 
an example worthy of admiration and full of in- 
struction. 

The absorbing occupation of Mr. Uadley’s life 
was not one which attracts many in this country, 
for it promises neither large pecuniary reward nor 
wide renown. He was simply a scholar and a 
teacher of philology. Probably not more than 
one-tenth of the people of New Haven, where he 
lived for thirty years, knew him by name or by 
sight. It was a quiet, almost obscure, life that he 
led, and his fame was, in the nature of things, 
almost confined to the small number of those en- 
gaged in similar pursuits in this country. Such a 
life he chose from the love of study, and he faith- 
fully followed it to the end. To praise him for 
stch a che ice is not to blame another man, with 
different tastes and powers, for choosing a life of 
business or a more active profession. We are 
only describing Mr. Hadley’s character when we 
say that in him the love of learning was so much 
stronger than ambiticn, or the desire of wealth, 
or the impulse to control public affairs, that he 
chose this rather than any other pursuit. It is 
impossible, of course, for all men to imitate him 
in this, but it is greatly to be desired that more 
might be led by the infection of such enthusiasm 
as his, so pure, so unselfish, so elevating, so help- 
ful toward the improvement of mankind, to adopt 
for themselves a life of study. 

In the prosecution of his chosen labor, Mr. Had- 
ley was remarkable for patient industry and per- 
Se verance. A glance at what he accomplished will 
suggest this. Besides the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages and literatures, he was familiar with the 
mcdern languages of Western Europe, with San- 
skrit, Gothic, Celtic, Hebrew, Arabic, and Arme- 
nian, and was an authority in the entire field 
of comparative philology. He had made close 
study of the Roman civil code, so as to lecture 
upon it for several years, and pursued the study 
of mathematics with eminent success. But such 
a catalogue of attainments means comparatively 
little to those unacquainted with the thoroughness 
of all his work. He was never satisfied unless he 
reached knowledge in any matter. If an opinion 
could be formed, he would get to it, and know 
why he held it; if not, he couldtell whynot. He 
was proverbial among his colleagues for the thor- 
ougbness of his work, even in the minutie of 
college routine ; and his very handwriting, neat, 
precise, and perfect, was but a type of the action 
of his mind. He had evidently the conviction 
that all work ought to be done, if atall, faithfully 
and thoroughly. In our time and our country, 
such an example is of incalculable value, and no- 
where else could it be better placed than in a large 
college, where boys in all ranks of life and with all 
kinds of preparatory training, come together to 
finish their school-life and form their ideas for the 
work of the future. 

Another characteristic of Mr. Hadley was his 
simplicity and modesty, two things so closely con- 


‘pected in him as to be practically one. Placing 


a high value upon results, he cared little — 
apparatus and ceremony. Regarding knowledge 
and truth as everything, and himself as 1 
be sought for knowledge and truth, and made 
them known as occasion required, without — 
putting himeelf forward or shrinking from ° 
discharge of duty. Those who observed his = 
duct at meetings of learned societies will bear — 
ness to this. Those who called upon him at 
college room will remember the simple — 
hardly a score of books in sight, the plain roun 
table with its neat little array of paper, ink, pens 
and pencils, and the simple, kindly, keen-© 
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tlewan, always with a book in his hand, rising There appears to be but one remedy left for this 


with a emile as one came in. There was no form- 
ality, no eccentricity, no pretense about him. He 
did not seek excitement or care to make a sensa- 
tion. All his pursuits and pleasures were simple 
and intellectual. such as became his life- work. 

Now, it should be observed that these character. 
ist ies of Mr. Hadley are not such as spring from 
yemarkable physical or mental constitution. No 
man probably will claim that he is by nature dis- 
qualified to lead a quiet life, to do work with 
patient industry and thoroughness, to live with 
simplicity and modesty. The only thing needed 
for doing this is to fix for one's self the principles 
of such livirg, and to brace the will to adhere to 
thore principles. This Mr. Hadley did, and he 
did it as a service of God, by Christian humility 
and faith. He took his life, in the sphere which 
bis tastes indicated, as the duty laid upon him by 
his Maker, and as such strove to discharge it 
faithfully. To this spring of Christian zeal we 
trace ! is simplicity of life, his modesty, his con- 
scientious faithfulness in all his work. And in 
this respect, we should be glad to see his example 
appreciated and imitated by all scholars in his 
cwn line and in others throughout the land. 

We have said nothing of Professor Hadley’s 
peculiar gifts of mind or of his character as a 
wan, and cur purpcse allows us to speak only 
briefly on these points. He had a rare combina- 
tion of breadth and exactness in his mental opera- 
tions, a rare clearness of judgment and delicacy 
of taste. Withall the wide reach of his acquisi- 
tions, he seemed to retain all that he had ever 
learnt, ard to apply whatever was needed when a 
new question came up. His physical constitution, 
it need hardly be said, was adapted to such a 
work as he accomplished. A sickness in early life 
resulted in a permanent lameness, which disquali- 
fied him for out-door activity. But his general 
health was, for all but two years of his life, re. 
markably good; and though he was of such seden- 
. tary babits, he never experienced the trial of a 
headache. His large, expressive, penetrating eye 
seemed to proclaim aloud the clear, comprehen- 
sive mind bebind it. What he was as a man in 
private relations, the warm, admiring affection of 
thore who knew him best most clearly shows, 
Yale College can never make good such a loss. 
In all relations of life in which he was placed, be 
‘Was a master and a model, a simple, gentle, wise, 
faithful, Christian scholar. 


A NEW DEGREE IN MEDICINE, 


E notice that under a law which last winter 
received the sanction of the legislature and 
Governor of this State, the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of New York have recently appointed a State 
Board of Examinersin Medicine. A similar Board 
exists in Canada; and in Europe all medical de- 
grees are virtually, and in some cases directly, de- 
rived from the State. The law under which the 
Regents have taken this action provides for one 
or more such Boards, in order to aecommodate 
all schools of medicine. The homeopathic branch 
of the profession (toits honor be it said) originated 
the plan, and that school has been the first to 
claim and receive its benefits by the appointment 
of a Hcmeopathic Board. 

The object of such Boards of Examiners is to 
furnish a test of medical scholarship more search- 
ing than now exists in this country—one divorced 
from fhe colleges not only, but free from all sus- 
picion of bargain and sale in the matter of diplo- 
mas. 

Two facts in reference to the medical profession 
have long been disgracefully patent. First, that 
a diploma from the colleges is ne guaranty of 
medical knowledge; and ‘secondly, that, with or 
without a diploma, any one who chooses to call 
himself a Doctor has all the rights and privileges 
belonging to any member of the profession. 

In regard to the latter of these points any im- 
provement seems out of the question in this coun- 
try. By a law enacted in, or about, the year 1831, 
no one could practice medicine without becoming 
a member of some county medical society. But 
every old jpractitioner knows that quackery at 
no time flourished more vigorously. The law 
became a dead letter and was at last repealed. 

The simple fact is that no legal enactment can 
prevent the free-born Ameriean citizen from losing 
or saving his life by the aid of any doctor he may 
choose. 

Much has been written and said about raising 
the standard of attainment necessary for gradua- 
tion from the colleges. But no sooner does one 
institution take such a step than its halls are 
deserted for some more complaisant Alma Mater. 


state of affairs, and that is proposed by this law. 
namely: to stimulate the ambition of the student 
by granting to bim who shall successfully pass ex- 
amination under it a degree, with some title which 
shall be prima facie evidence to the public that, at 
least so far as acquirements go, he is thoroughly 
qualified to practice his art. 

It is gratifying to add that this law is liberal in 
its spit, demanding that the candidate shall be 
examined in all existing systems of therapeutics. 
He wust, therefore, no longer be a follower of this, 
that, or the other school, but simply and broadly 
an educated physician, bound jurare in verba 
nullius magistri.” 

How high a standard for graduation may be set 
up by this Examining Board is as yet undeter- 
mined ; but, asan earnest of what is contemplated, 
it may be said that a candidate must show that he 
is proficient in all the branches of study taught in 
the Normal-schools of this State, and in the Latin 
language. We trust that this step is not the last 
one toward rendering medicine in this country 
what it may and should be, and sometimes claims 
to be—a learned and liberal profession.” 


THANKSGIVING—AFTER DINNER. 


O mest of our readers, these words will come 

after the sreimcn and the dinner of Thanks 
giving day bave been swallowed, if not digested. 
It may be unfair and inopportune to inflict a 
eecond homily after dinner; but we are nothing if 
rot instructive, and this is our only chance to 
epeak the word of wisdom, though it be more than 
sufficient tothe overloaded souls and bodies of our 
congregation. 

The joys of Thanksgiving day have been ex- 
pounded ard illustrated enough. We pass that 
bead in silence, and proceed to secondly.“ In 
epite of all the symbclic meanings and dear asso- 
ciations which have been eloquently attached to 
the Thanksgiving feast, there is something bar- 
baric in its prodigal abundance. In countless 
homes, the dear ones have gathered from afar, to 
embrace, and give thanks,—and eat more than is 
good for them! Joy, and praise, and good feeling, 
—and too much turkey and mince-pie! The 
children prepare for the occasion with foregoing 
abstinence ; and the elders, of larger capacity, 
show no need of such preliminaries. It is a gleam 
of the nature of remote savage ancestors, whose 
tbanksgiviogs took the form of monstrous dinners 
for the cbvious reason that the opportunity of a 
huge meal was to them the principal cause for 
thanksgiving afforded by human existences. 

Well, one thing redeemsit all. If our abund- 
ance is not wholly for ourselves; if the poor and 
friendless have reason to rejoice in our feast, then 
we sball not have pampered the body and buried 
the soul—though even then, beloved, it is well 
not to over-eat. But this suggestion comes too 
late |! 

Finally, brethren, a thought which is not too 
late. If sou forgot the poor on Thankegiving day, 
remember them now, They are always with you, 
and hard trials are always with them. If you 
made a mere dinner out of your Thanksgiving, do 
not forget that there are many around you for 
whom, every day in the year, you might make a 
Thanksgiving out of a mere dinner. And sup- 
pose it were not a mere dinner, but garnished with 
social sympathy and encouragement! You nod a 
gentle assent, brethren; you are convinced—or 
asleep ! 


PASTORAL WORK, 


E quoted last week from the Eraminer and 
Chronicle portions of an excellent article 
upon the new conception of the so-called pastoral 
work illustrated in the practices of some of the lar- 
gest American and English congregations, in 
which all business cares, and the burden of visit- 
ing and other social labors, ate borne by the dea- 
cons, deaconesses, and private members of the 
church. The pastor is left free from a larger part 
of the responsibility, retaining only so much as is 
consistent with the proper discharge of his more 
public duties, or necessary to him (as to ever 
Christian man) if he would not be isolated from 
the sympathies of those to whom he ministers, 
and, while developing and exereising in his study 
and pulpit the powers of the intellect, lose that 
higher training which is found in the school of the 
heart only. 

We cordially assent to the views of our contem- 
porary in this matter, and it will doubtless as cor- 
dially agree with us, that this plan is not new, 
except in comparison with an innovation upon the 


primitive Christian practice; that it is advan- 
tageous not only to the efficiency of the pastor in 
his peculiar work, but also to the spiritual warmth 
and growth of the members; and hence, for a 
double reason, historical as well as philosophical, 
it may be recommended to all churches, large or 
emall, which seek to follow the methods or revive 
the spirit cf early Christianity. 

We do not, indeed, urge any special practice in 
church management, solely because we think it 
was that of the earliest congregations of believers. 
The church has a right to choose and to change 
its means, to suit the circumstances under which 
it pursues its unchanging ends. Moreover, the 
alg ume nt from primitive practice is an inspiration 
to fruitless controversy. But all parties will be 
likely to agree that the apostolic method worked 


well; and tbat one of its undoubted features was 


the sentiment of brotherhood, and the activity of 
benevolence and social life among the members of 
the chureh, In pointing out the division of labor 
indicated by special gifts, Paul betrays very clearly 
three things: First, that the minister was not ex- 
pected to do everything; secondly, that each 
member could do something; and thirdly, that 
the gift of charity (in which are certainly in- 
claded all the offices of friendship, sympathy, and 
relief,) was to be sought and exercised by all. 
Moreover, the first institution of the order of 
deacons (of both sexes) indicates a distribution 
of supervisory and administrative powers to mem- 
bers of the laity naturally fitted for such work. 
The effect of this system was an unexampled 
flaming fervor of the church; and the tendensy 
cf the ecelesiasticisem which followed was the con- 
centration of autbority and function in the privst- 
hood, and the decline of spiritual life among the 


laity. It is one of the evils which Protestantism 


has inberited, and in some instances enhanced. 
The responsibility and activity of individual Chris- 
tians will be the new life of the church. 


— 


* — 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


IE curious letter of Mr. Spurge on (p.446)on the 

commubion question is not new. but newly publish- 
cd. It was addressed to theRev. J. Hyatt Smith, about 
a year since, on the publication of his book, “The Open 
Docr.”’ It is alittle ambiguous in its terms, as proba- 
bly written hastily, and seems at first glanos to be 
inecnsistent with iteelf. We think, however, the 
ecentradiction is only apparent. Mr. Spurgeon is oer - 
tainly very explicit in his recognition of the peculiarly 
Baptist side of the question as anti-Christian, and op- 
posed to the mind of the Spirit. He claims full Chris- 
tian fellowship for all who obey the ritual command 
according to the light thatisin them. Heonly objects 
to the merging of distinctly Baptist churches into such 
as are merely Congregational, the mode of baptism 
teing optional with each believer. 


A position such as is here suggested (waiving now 
the question whether or not it is logically tenable) 
would be an improvement on that at present held by 
the close communion churches, so far as the great 
mcral effect of a patent Christian unity is concernel, 
The common participation of all the followers of 
Christ in the Supper, which has come to be regarded 
as the most significant symbol of Christian union, 
would be frequent and impressive, and would go 
farther than a thousand verbal explanations to refute 
the calumny that the different Protestant sects are at 
enmity with each other. And to the possible question, 
“Why do you deny church membership to those 
whom you receive as Christians?“ it is a reasonable 
reply that a Baptist church is a society established to 
vindicate and exemplify a certain order in things 
ritual, deemed Scriptural and important, and that it 
is not the place for Christians, however pure and 
lovable, who do not agree with the members upon 
those points. 


Of course, we are quite aware that this position in 
no way differs from that already taken by our Bap- 
tist brethren, close communion and all included, and 
it is not unwittingly that we give them the full benefit 
of the statement. So far as it goes to define the 
animus of an exclusiveness merely organic, they have 
aright to it; and it would neither advance our c3us3 
nor comport with our inclination to do them injustice 
in this respect. The difference between the two cases 
is, plainly enough, that on the plan propesed the im- 
pressive, epiritual, loving institution of the Supper, 
which not only all Christians, but even the outside 
world, must ever instinctively regard as an expression 
of fellowship, would be excepted from these merely 
formal lines of divisicn, and men would no longer 
tee & bitter sarcasm in the exclamation, ‘‘ Behold how 
these Christians love one another!“ 


—It is said that in spite of those marvelous pro- 
visions of costume and ceremonial among our Shaker 
friends, so admirably adapted (whether calculated or 
not) to prevent the sexes from falling in love with each 
other, an important division in the sect on the ques- 
tion of matrimony is impending. Some of the mem- 
bers, in contemplating their vis-a-vis, have become 
conscious of a great light” in the inner man, and 


— 


— 


— 
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are dispored to be obedient unto the heavenly vision. 
The yourg Hyaciuthes, however, do not propose to 
secede without a fair division of the property,—a view 
cf the eubje t from the mundane side. 

We would not indulge in any unseemly rejoicing 
over ecbiem in our neighbor’s household; but we can- 
not help s); mpathising, in this instance, with the her- 
etical side of the question. We wish nought but well 
to the Shaker communities; but then we must be per- 
mitted to bid God-speed to the new housekeepers of 
the worldly pattern. Never were settings-out in life 
more auspicious than these will be. Besides the provi- 
dence, econcmy, frugality, neatness, quiet, order, and 
all the virtues of housewifery, in which these good 
people have long been patterns to the world, they 
bave the essurance that, after having loved each other 
under ci: cumstances so eninently unfavorable to the 
tender partion they must love on unto the end. 


The Brooklyn Art Association, under the 
active and inte ligent presidency of Mr. Echelbert S. 
Mills is truly a live institution. Taey have built on 
Mentague street, adjoining the Academy of Mui, 
one cf the most beautiful and commodious; edifices in 
the country, and established the nucleus of a very fair 
gallery. They have furnished, this autumn, to their 
gub-cribcra a course of lectures on Art, from Prof. 
Jobn F. Wer, of Yale College, which have been as 
popular as their eminent merit desarves. Pref. Weir 
has a ready discoursed on The Motive and Philosophy 
of Art, Line, Chiaroscuro, Color, and Form. Tae 
sixth ard ast lecture takes place this evening, Nov. 
27, on Expression, being the culmination and result of 
the foregoing. 


—The latest counterblast against tobacco“ 
we reproduce from a health journal of the day: 

„It is said of the cannibals that they will not eat the 
flesh of a tobacco chewer, it is so highly ciarzed with 
the taste and cdor of tobacco, and such medical stud- 
ente as Go rot chew or smoke are offend d in tie di- 
secting 109m by the odor which emanates from the 
fresh sul: ject on the dissecting table who has been ab- 
custom< d io tLe use of tobacco.“ 

If every other consideration fails to touch the gensi- 
bilities of the consumer of the nicotian weed. hes ireiy 
will recoil from this prospeot of post-mortem repul- 
siveness to the eminently respectable classes spocified 
in the fcregoing extract! 


—A correspondent of the World denies that the 
rapid spread ot the fire in Boston was attributable to 
the narrowness of the streets, because it crossed the 
broadest (which were very broad), and did not cross 
the rarrowest; or to the character of the roofs, for it 
devoured the most substantial and spared the less. He 
adds: The true cause of the rapid spread of the 
flames is the delay caused by the engines being drawn 
by men inetcad of horses, and, if the truth were told, 
the Soc ic: y for the Prevention of C-uelty to Ani nals, 
is directly responsible for this terrible calamity.” We 
give it ar anew view of the case, 


—A Western paper says that a Terre Haute boy 
of tender years and heart bas drowned seventeen kit- 
tens, tied ans to the tails of nine dogs, brushed his 
father’s pew silk hat against the grain, and blowa up 
a pet cavery with a firecracker in the last month, and 
still his fend mother intends him for the pulpit.” 
Very well; let him be judiciously spankei and thor- 
oughly converted, and he will make the very best kind 


-of a minister. 


—Allegorical and emblematic painters are noti- 
fied that hereafter, if they wish to be regarded as 
“‘abreast of the age.“ Father Time is to be repre- 
sented with no such anachromisms as an hour-glass 
and aecythe. He must be painted with a Waltham 
watch and a mowing-machine. 


— 


The Household, 


THOSE BROTHERS. 


WONDER if girls realize what an influence 

they might have over their brothers by exerois- 
ing a little self control. I saya little, perhaps that 
is too mo le rate a word; it would hardly be too strong 
to say a great deal, for I know very well how tormen 
ing boys are oftentimes, and how they put one’s 
patience to the severest proofs, But, after all, thera is 
nothing gained by finding fauit with them, for the 
next day after we have scolded and lectured them for 
prowling about the house and helping themselves to 
whatever there is to eat, they will go and do tiesame 
thing again. I grant that it is provoking to have all 
the doors left open, and the tracks of mid on the 
floor and carpets, and that it is discouraging to havea 
boy his food without chewing, show all he ha; 
in bis mouth while eating, drink with his mouth full 
of meat and potatoes, put in his food with his knife, 
or any way to get it in; it is discouraging, especially 
if the boy is getting on in years, and quite disgusting 
to bis more refined and delicate sister. But it is not 
poritively wicked, and I have known such a boy, a 
boy who did not half wash himself besides, grow to 
be a great and good man, and behave as well among 
civilized people as any gentleman of them all. I don’t 
know as there is any reason why boys should not be 


gs tractable and oontrollable as girls, but as a class 


they are not, and we must accept the fact and govern 
our deportment toward them accordingly. They will 
be out evenings without always acoounting for them- 


| selves, which their sisters would not think of doing or 


be allowed to do if they did think of it; and they 
won't get up in the morning when they ought to; like 
ex ough they are lazy, and perhaps they smoke and 
won't study. It is an unpleasant state of things to 
say the least of it, and ought not to be so. But I don’t 
know any other way for sisters to help the matter than 
by uniform kindness and forbearance. If possible, 
never find fault with them, and let the sisters never 
miss a chance for commendation. It is surprising how 
a little judicious praise will set a boy thinking of his 
short-comings, and planning how he may deserve 
more. Don’t look atthem when they are eating. It is 
very comforting to remember that boys do learn to 
eat properly when they have stopped growing, and all 
the fault-finding in the world does not hasten the mat- 
ter. I don’t believe there is a boy in the world who 
would not be susceptible to the refining influence of a 
gentle, loving sister, who was ready to help and en- 
ccurage him. Sisters, do all you can to make the home 
such a cheerful, delightful place, and yourselves so 
good natured and obliging, that many of the plazes 
where your brothers now seek amusement will lose 
their attraction, and a coarse, loud, fast girl become 
repulsive. 


OUR GIRLS ABROAD, 
Ne II. 


LAKE WINDERMER 
Crown Hotei, June 28, 1872. 
EAREST MOTHER: A night in Chester and 
two haif-days of traveling brought us here. For 
the first time since I have been in England I have been 
completely taken by surprise. Everywhere things 
have been so exactly asI imagined that [ have drawa a 
sigh of satisfaction, or have been thrilled just as [I ex- 
pected to be—but here I was surprised. I did not 
begin to imagine such beauty, such gloriously lovely 
hills, soft as a dream, stretching away on every side; 
such an exquisite lake, dotted with fairy boats; 
such an elegant hotel, with liveried servants and per- 
fect grounds, and views from the windows that are 
positively painful, they make one feel so. Last night 
fatber and I wandered about till late, too happy to 
go to bed and yet so oppressed with the fullness of our 
enjoyment that we both said, Let's go home, we 
can't stand any more.” 

Kate has inveigied me into getting a pocket sketch- 
book and I am already quite ent zustastio about it, 
and bave three or fur feeble caricatures of the thin zs 
we have seen. It is going to prove quite a treasura to 
us, in recalling our journeyings, though not very ia- 
teresting to outsiders. {am constantly wrestling with 
myself to keep from pressing flowers and ferns and 
pasting them into a book carefully labaled, to torment 
my friends with on my retura. There is no form of the 
traveler’s mania which I more dread than this, and 
yet I feel the deadly breath of it all the time upon mo. 
I enthusiastically pick heath, fern or ivy, from some 
spot, take it to my hotel, look Jongingly at it for a 
while, then heroically throw it away—for if I should 
make a collection, no power on earth could prevent 
my Graggirg it forth on every occasion and forcing 
my unfortunate friends to tura over pags after page 


of dried vegetable matter, that might as well have 


grown in their own back yards for any interest it can 
have for them. 

I wish I could come over this same route again with 
you and M ; that would be about the bast thing 
on earth. I see already that the second tims ons goes 
to a place is the pleasantest. We have visited some 
ruins a second time and enjoyed them twice as mush 
as the first, and this is particularly true of cathedrals 
and picture galleries. We three would make a happy 
party, and 1 mean to comfort myself waen I have the 
heart-ache now and then with the hope that we shall 
some day do this very thing. It seems to me I never 
did want anything very much thatI did not have it 
sooner or later; so way rot this so great pleasure? I 
feel the more sure of it because you willhave 3 hand 
in it, and wh never in my past life you found I wan 
ed anything that you could by any exertion get for 
me, you always got it, till I have come to feel that to 
tell you a want is almost equivalent to having it grati- 
fied. I don’t believe there ever was suca a devotel 
mother before. I'm afraid you have half spoiled us; 
you have done so much for us and asked so little in e- 
turn. But at any rate you have set us an example of 
unselfish motherliness that we cannot fail to profit by 
it, if ever we have children ef our own, 

EDINBURGH, Aug. 4. 

This is certainly the most picturesque city [ have 
ever seen. One can only stand and wonder and ad- 
mire. I had no idea of it before, and had not supoc sad 
there was just euch a place in the whole world. On the 
way here we passed the castle of the Duke of Atbole, 
equal to aroyal palace. His lands extend fifty miles, 
yet all about are hovels of poor people, someti nos 
wholly of mud, often with only one small window, 
and slways with a dirt or stone floor. If this is not 
enough to make a rebellion I don't know what is. The 
poor people have got hold of our hearts; they seem 
honest and simple and very kind, but they seem to 
take itasa matter of course that they are to live just 
as they do—that they are mere trash and that ths 
gentry are some higher race; just as you might think 
horses and oxen would talk and feel if they couid 
reason about themselves and their masters. 

There is a very interesting orphan asylum here, 
known as Heriots’ hospital. A Mr. Heriot, 250 years 
ago, made quite a fortune, for those days, and dying 


without children, left all his property to found this 
asylum. He said: For the wealth God has given me, it 
shall not want inheritors while there are orphaa lads 
in Auld Reekie.” Auld Reekie is the pet name of 
Edinburgh. And now there isin the most flourishing 
condition a large and beautiful edifice in which 186 
orphan boys areeducated. Whata delight it must be 
to the kind-hearted old man to be able to look down 
upon it all from the other world. Hehas enjoyed it 
for 250 years, and I do not know why he may not as 
long as the world stands. 

The signs on the shops are very curious here, and 
all over Scotland and England in fact; almost every- 
thing is different from ours. I have seen here several 
of Tailor and Breeches-maker.’’ The butchers are 
“Fleshers”; for furnishing stores it is always Out- 
fitter.” Then we see Agents for Bespoke Goods,” 
mesning simply ordered goods—“ Perforators for Tink- 
ers“ Fruiterers”’—and a store is always a shop. The 
hotels, even the largest, are almost invariably kept by 
women, and the quiet, crderly, homelike way of con- 
ducting them makes them utterly unlike our hotels, 

I send you a photograph of a Scotch terrier who 
died bere lately, and of whose remarkable history the 
papers bave spoken. He belong3d to a vary poor 
man, whose grave now is scarcely discernible; yet for 
thirteen years he has kept watoh and guard over it, 
and neither by coaxing or stratagem has he ever been 
prevented from passing his nizhis there. He has been 
fed regularly for tix years at a restaurant near the 
churchyard. going always at noon at the sound of the 
“time gun’’—but no matter how rough the night may 
be, he hes never been known to desert the grave; and 
when persons have attempted to keep him within 
doors, his dismal howling has always secured his ro- 
lease. This seems to me about the most wonderful dog- 
story I ever heard; tell Jack about it ard se what he 
has to say. They called him Grey Friars’ Bobby.” 

I bave always heard of Scotland as a great whisksy- 
drinking country; but the friends of temp 2rance here 
bave reaily been doing a great work, all over the 
country. Both here and in Glasgow some of the lar- 
gest and finest hotels are temperancs, proclaiming the 
fact on their signs; and a great many restaurants have 
up the temperance-sign. We were all out sight-seelag 
the other day and stopped at one of these restaurants 
for dinner. J has to have a glass of porter with 
her dinner every day, so we inquired on going in if 
they kept porter; the keeper said no; this was a tem- 
perance rest:urant. Father then told him that a lady 
of cur party required porter for her health, and asked 
if he would object to our getting some and bringing 
it in to take with her dinner, He said it was a matter 
of principle with him, and he would prefer to have us 
go to some other restaurant, which we did. Was not 
this real Scotch firmness? There does seem to be a 
solid strength in Scotch character that is admirable; 
they do not know how to prevaricate or flinoh. 


CINDERELLA. 
BY uns 8. o. HALLOWBLL. 
CHAPTER V. 


ND now it was Christmas day. She had 
been two months at the Barlow's, and all the 
mornings and evenings were like the first day. No 
worder that she asked wearily, “Is this really me?” 
as sbe looked out into the quiet streets. For the quiet, 
at least, she was thankful. And yet she had seventy- 
five cents a week, and she was going to school. 

After afasbion. When she had conveyed the children 
to their school in Alphabet Place,—and to keep Billy 
from running under the horses’ feet, and Tilly from 
eating all the lunch on the way, was hard work 
enough,—she could run, it is true, to her own “ public 
echool” round the corner. But she must hurry out at 
twelve o’clock, to bring the little Barlows home; and 
if they obote to linger over their mid-day dinner, ten 
chances to one she was late herself, and had to take 
‘*marks,”’ and, sometimes, be put down in her olsss, 
There was no time to study til! the children were 
abed; and then she was so tired! Altogether it was 
a dreadful business, and she began to hate the sight of 
a book. 

On this Chriztmas day, while at home they were all 
enjoying the roast turkey,—she seemed to smell that 
dirner all the way from home, the apple-sauce 
end all.—here she was left to keep house, while even 
the fat Irish cook had gone out for her holiday. There 
bad been eugar-piums and toys in the nursery that 
morning, but pone for her; they had not even offared 
ber a taste out of the pretty painted horns, that 
peeped up, all pink and gold, from the children’s 
stockings! 

And they were full of talk of a Christmas-tres that 
they were going to see at their grandmother’s. Cin- 
derella had read once of a Christmas-tres, all shining 
with lighted candles and gilt nuts, and with a bean- 
tiful wax angel hovering at the top of the tres. 

“They might take me with them!” thought she, as 
the carriage drove up and they all packe in. But, 
ro; the cook wanted to go out for the day, and the 
house must not be left alone, Mrs. Barlow said. They 
would leave her some dinner, and she could do what 
she pleased all day long. 

What she pleased! It wasn’t much, she thought, as 
she wandered from one room to the other of the 
empty house, and looked out of the front window 


Into the quiet street. 


People were all in their houses, dining ; though 
sometimes she would hear the toot of a horn far up 
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the street or the equeal ot a trumpet, as some happy 
child came to the window opposite and looked out for 
2 — was cold mutton for her on the kitchsn-tabdle, 
and Mary, the cook, bad left the coffee-pot for her on 
the range, the morning's coffee heated over; that was 
the dinner. 

She had a present from Mrs. Barlow the night 
pee re. to be sure,—a pair of rubber over-3shoes to 
wear cut in the wet. It was kind, she tried to think; 
for her one pair of boots, the oopper- tod boots, were 
wearing quite thin with all this running to sohool. 
But as she looked at the ugly, clumsy, black tailings 
standing there, she wished it had been only a pretty 
ribbon or a bright bon-bon; anything that looked like 
Christmas. 

No wonder, then, that she felt a little gloo ny and 
gad. She weuld writ)aletier home, and say so! No, 
she would not; after al’, it would only make them 
feel bed No us; in that. 

So she bc ard the clock strike, and watch ed the house 
opposite, where the lamps were lighted now and the 
white wirdow-blirnds were down. She could see the 
sbedows of (Lildren's heads, dancing about—yes, that 
was mutti !—and full on the white curtain was a 
trench of something; a Christmas-tree, sure'y! It 
ebook and rodded as the little shadows bobbed past 
it. Ob, if ebe could but see in, a little peep! 

Icte chiléren over there were kind children, not 
like ours tere She had heard them calling to each 
other ip pleasant tones, that sounded gentle and loving 
acrors the street. 

While sbe was straiming ber eyes to see, and just as 
a boy kad gene in at the door with a tray of icel 
pound-c# ke. —such a cake, with a tall steeple on it like 
a cburch!—Cinderella saw something else. A little 
old lady, bent over, and leaning on a stick, cams 
slowly down the street. She wore a gray silk gown, 
and a black velvet shawl that almost swept the 
ground, ard on her head wasa strange velvet hood, 
trimmed with fur. 

“It is strange,“ thought Cindereila, that I never 
ta w that old lady betore.“ 

She went s'owly up the steps of the house opposite, 
not the one where the music and lights were, but the 
next bouse to it; that was dark, and she hunted in her 
pocket a k rng time for the key. At last, she set her 
stick against the door, and put out her hand te the 
key-hole. The door tiew open, and into the dark wide 
hal'—Cinderella was peering with all her might, but 
could see not the old lady vanished. 

Eut she bad dropped something, surely; for there on 
the upper step, looking very white against the brown 
stone, ay. in a liitle heap of lace, a pocket hand«er- 
chief. Cinderella watched it for a minute. 

“Some bey will come by presently aad pick it up. 
She looked such a very old lady. I'll run over and 
ring the bell. It won't matter to leave the house for 
a minute.“ 

So over the street flew Cinderella; it was pleasant in 
the wintry air, ani there was a deep glow in the sky 
above the house-tops, a rosy glow that made her think 
of summer time. There was no bell; but Cinderella, 
by this time, knew well enough how to raise the brass 
— 2 the big brass knocker that bulged out like a 
Swing. 

She tapp d it timidly. She could hear the eohoes 
Bounding all through the long hall, But nobody 
answered. 

Was I asleep?” thought Cinderella; and did I 
dream the old lady!“ 

But, po; here was the handkerohief in her hand, 
such a beautiful thin handkerchief, edged with lace 
and smelling of roses. Cind:rella’s mother kept rosa- 
leaves in a corner of her drawer where the baby’s 
clothes were, and this bandkerchief, with its sweet 
old-fashioned scent, made her think again of home. 

She rapped again, and louder this time. And now 
she could hear footsteps coming slowly through the 
hall. A ctain rattled, the door opened, and there 
stood the old lady, holding a silver candlestick high 
above her bead, and a beautiful clear light shone 
down from the candle on all around. 

“What a beautiful face!” thought the little girl; 
“such lovely white curls and such sweet blus eyes!“ 
She stood for a moment, holding out the handkerohief, 
before she found words to speak. 

“I saw it on the step. You must have dropped it 
when the dcor flew open.“ 

“Happy Christmas!“ said ths old lady, holding out 
ker hand; “ come in, my little dear.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Cinderella felt very shabby indeed, as she followed 
tke old lady up the stairs, stepping as softly as sue 
could with her flapping shoes. They were carpet- 
Blippers that she had bought with her own money, be- 
cause they had pink roses and green leaves on them. 
They had seemed to fit her well enough when the 
thop-woman put them on; but ever since they had 
flapped about so that she could hardly keep from 
walking out of them. 

She had dressed in her very best that afternoon, be- 
Caure it was Christmas Day, but her blue calico was 
horribly faded with the New York washing, and the 
starch stuck in white splatches all over it. But her 

was neat, she was glad of that; and her hands— 
with a hurried glance at them—her hands were clean. 

So she stepped up stairs after the old lady and fol- 


towed her into what seemed the most gorgeous room 
in the world. 


was a heavy crimson ourtain over the door, | 


and yet there was no door to be seen. Another tall 
silver candlestick stood on the high mantel-shelf, and 
on the hearth was a fire of wood just beginning to 
blaze up. 

[was lighting my fire,” said the old lady, and did 
not want to leave it when you first knocked.” 

Then, seating herself in a crimson arm-chair that 
stood in the chimney corner, she held out her hand to 
Cin derelia. 

“Come here, my little dear, and let me look at you. 
Where do you live?” 

Over the way,“ said Cinderella, timidly. “I was 
all alone and sitting by the window when I saw it 
fall.” 

“Ob, then eu are the little girl I have seen some- 
times, eaid the old lady with a strange smile, ‘‘car- 
ry ing those—ahem—children to school?“ 

The old lady gave a short little cough behind her 
hand—such a beautiful sparkling ring on it—as she 
held it up to her face. And Cinderella felt in a mia- 
ute that the old lady knew everthing; jast what 
dreadfully provokiog children they were; and the 
hard time she bad—their poor little nurse. She looked 
into the kind old face that was smiling up at her, and 
all the Lard bitter feeling of the long, lonely day 
seemed to give way at once, and she began to ory. 

There was a velvet cushion at the lady's feet, and 
while she stood there, blinded with her tears, and 
choking so that she could uot speak, a kind hand on 
her shoulder pressed her down, and seated her on the 
soft cushion. 

Soe bia her poor little tesar-stained face against a 
fold of the soitrilk gown, while he old lady, pattiag 
Ler curls softly, began to ta k in such a kind, sweet 
voice, that Cinderella began to think of her owa 
mother, and oried all the more. 

“] see a great deal behind my lace curtains,” said 
the old lady, ““mucb that goes on over the way; and 
for wecks that I have been lame and could not go out, 
Il have sat at the window and looked over at my neigu- 
bors. I know what tiresome little folks those are, 
over there, and I have often wonderod why you dd 
not run away nom them and go home to your 
mother.“ 

Cinderella explained that there were hundreds and 
hundreds of miles between that dear mother and her; 
aud, cheering up a little, told al about her home in 
the brown farm-house on the prairie, and how she 
came to leave it, ani all about Miss Waite. 

„And when I firat went to live with Mrs. Barlow, 
and the children were not so dreadful, I could rua 
round sometimes to see Mes. Waite for a few minutes 
and she was always kind. But now she has gone 
away from New York, and her houss bas other people 
in it.“ 

“Did you not write to your mother about it?“ 

“Yes; but wheat is eo low,“ said tue little western 
girl, that mother said, as the people were not dad 
people, ot ly worrying ani troublesome, I had better 
stay awhile and do the best I could.” 

Ihe old lady smiled and said: “Why, what has wheat 
to do with it?’’ 

Ohl! Father can't sell his crop. Nobody wants to 
buy, and he can get no money for it.” 

„Oh!“ said the old lady, I am glad there will be 
plenty of bread.” 

Cinderella did not understand; but she wiped hor 
i es and looked abcut her, very mu h comforted by 
the good cry and the kind words. 

“How would you like to (ake a oup of tea with me, 
to-night? My servants are all out, and I went out, 
myself, to dine. But I thought I would come home 
early, while the streets were quiet. So you may hep 
me, if you choose, and we will have our Christmas 
tea together.“ 

Cinderella was up im a minute; and by the old laiy's 
direction going to and iro. The tea-table, a tiny 
round table with one slender leg, snd three sprawl- 
ing feet like claws, stood ina corner. Cinderella car- 
ried it forward and put it in front of the fire. 

ITI en the old lady took a bunch of keys from her 
pocket, and told Cinderella to follow her down stairs. 
She unlocked a dark old side-board that stood in the 
lower room—such a shiny old side-bvard, you could 
see your face in it-ard took out from it the most 
beautiful cup and saucer, pale green china, with geid 
bn ds nit. Two cups and two saucers, I must Rave 
to- night.“ 

She put these on a silver waiter that stood on the 
tide-board, while from a large blue jar, that had bas- 
ket-woik around it, she teok eut some pieces of clear 
brown candy, Cinderella thought, floating im a rich 
syrup. These she put in a flowered glass dish with 
sharp points all around it. Then from a black and 
gold tea-caddy, she measured out some spoonfuls of 
tea and put them into a green china tea-pot with a 
gilt spout. 

Cir derella carried these things upstairs very care- 
fully, acd plaeed them on the table. When she came 
down again there were two plates on the side-boar d 
one heaped with some smal! white rolls, and the other 
Filed up with some slives of rich dark plum-cake, with 
thick icing on them, and delicious crumbs of the ieing 
scattered on the edge of the plate. Sue carried these 
up stairs, and a silver dish with a tiny pat of but ber on 
it; she stopped a minu‘e, as she star tod, to look at the 
butter which came out of a deep closet under the 
stairs. 

a eee boys doing, and is that a 
cow?" 

“Oh,” said the lady, laughing, the print for that 
butter-pat was made in Rome, and I brought tt ever 


the sea with me. That is Romulus and Remus, and 
their mother the wolf.” 

Cinderella nodded. She knew abou’ those little 
boys and their wild mother, and she thought to her- 
seif— what magnifl« nt preparations! 

Now, fill the tea-kettle that stands in the other 
room, and bring that up stairs, too,” said the old lady, 
when she came back. 

Was this shining, little, squatty kettle, that looked 
like gold, really to boil water in? It looked mack 
more like a doli’s tea-k+ttle—a large doll’s! Shoe filled 
it at the bydrant, and carried it up, the old lady g- 
ing up bi fore her with a queer siiver sugar-bowl in 
her hand and rome spoons and Knives in a basket. 

But bat wes Cirderelia’s as onishment! Instead 
of putting the kettle on the fire at onde, the lady took 
a wax taper and ligbted a shiny little lamp that fit 
ted right ander the ket le, and that biazed away for 
dear life as soon as she put the taper near it. Over this 
lamp the kettle, with a thin blue flame spreading out 
from under it, simmered and spluttered, and then be- 
gan to sing! 

“Boiling? Now we'll have our ten“ Jo the little 
girl poured the boiling water carefully into tha green 
china tea pot, and cove:ed it up tight; and by the 
time the haus were drawn up, and the old lady had 
put the beautiful wax-candles in the middle of the ta- 
ble, tae tea was ready. 

If Cinderella had a-ked can this be me? as she sat 
at the nursery window in the cold dark house over 
the way, and locked out, so lone.y and miserable, into 
the glcowy street, sho had not time to as« it now. 

She sat opposite the dear old lady, with the wax-oan- 
dles shining between thm like stare; and ina strangs 
dezzie of La»piness and warmth, ehe ripped her tea 
aud ate one white roll after another. 

How delicious the tea was in that thin pretty coup, 
and—was she really eating too much? 

Thecld lady did not se m to think 80, at any rate, 
fcr she put piece aiter piece of the ron preserve on her 
It ta.ted like ginger-bread and oandy too 
Cinderella thought, and ehe was astoaished to hear 
that it u as candicd ginger. 

Ard by the time they came to the plum-cake, —meh 
a good thick slice as the lady handed her, aud laugk- 
ingly told ker to take all the icing crumbs besides, 
that bad fallen on the edge of the plate—Oinderelia 
was chatting away, tellirg all her hopes, all the 
dreams she had that night, sitting on the trundle-bed, 
the nigut the geog:aphy book was burmed up. More 
than she bad ever talked out b=tore, even to her owa 
dcar mother. She laughed when sue came to the 
“gold-watch” part. 

“lus dito think that I should have that, so soon! 
that it would be so easy to be a teacher and earn ever 
sO much money. But now I know how much, how 
very much | have to learn, first, and what a great 
deal of money it takes ia Now York, even to buy 
vlo thes.” 

Ad then warming into confidenos, and still laugh- 
irg. she went on to tell about the blue meriao dress, 
and the black silk apron, and all, until she had a@np- 
tied ber heart of all its treasured little seorets. 

Cinderella did hot know what a pretty picture she 
hed made, as she eat therein the shiuing candle-ligkt, 
with ber biue eyes bright and dancing now, and her 
oheeks sll rosy with the warmth, aud the excitement 
of her etury. She had a deep dimple in one cheek, 
thet made you want her to smile, always, whea you 
Icok ed at her; and made you want to look at her, 
always, when she emiled. 

And then the loving looks of the old lady molting 
her heart still further, she told very simply and with- 
out complaint, of the hard, empty life ia the Little 
houre opposite. The weary, uphiil werk the lessons 
were when her head was tired with the children’s 
nei aud crying; and the rush and hurry throughout 
the day to get to school at all. She did not eomplain; 
the told it as a mat er of course, and then laughed 
again as che came back to her farm-house dreams by 
the sidé of the trundie-bed. 

Long time they tat there over the tea, and when 
Cinderella could positively eat not another cramb,— 
Just push the table into the corner, my dear,” sad 
tte old lady; “Wilson will arry the things down 
etsire, when she comes home.“ 

But, poor Cinderella! The corner was by the win- 
de w. and as she rclied the table over, holding it very 
firmly ibat the caw feet sheuld not tip up, she 
gisnoed over quite carelessly, te the opposite side of 
the way. 

Their house—the Barlows’ house—was all lighted 
up! The gas was buriiog in the hall, and up stairs; 
ud ebe could see through the open windew—the win- 
dow that se kad left open—Mrs. Barlow, yes, and 
Maria and Til y, moving abeut the reem! 

Could the carriage bave driven up ant gone again 
while they had been talk og! It was even so! They 
had come home to an empty bouve, aad how she 
would catch it,“ now, for being gone! 

Cinderella's heart stood stil), almost, as she turned 
with a frightened look from the window. 

“Oh! they've come! they’veecome! Oh thank you! 
thank you for everthing!” 

And off she fiew down the stairs. The tall olook in 
the hall was striking. but she did not stop te count 
the strokes, as she hurried down; and it was not urtil 
she bad shut the heavy door after her, that she dis- 
covered she had left one of the flapping slippers, the 
carpet slipper with moss-rose-buds on it, behind her 
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“CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF NEW Y@RK, BROOK- 
LYN AND VICINITY. 


HIS body met on the 20th inst. in the Puritan 
Cburch at 3 r. u, the Moderator Dr. R. S. Storra 
Jr., keing in the chair. 

The attendance was good, thoizh a number of 
churches were not represented, The meeting was one 
of unusual interest and profit. 

According to the rules recently adopted, one-fourth 
of the churches arecallk«d on at each meeting in order, 
and en + qual proportion of the Congregational beae- 
volent societies. In addition to these there were no 
cases of special interest in the other chu ches pre- 
scribed fcr consideration. A state of general pros- 
perity was reported, but not special seasons of revival. 

The Brd‘ord Church reported that the vacancy 
caused by the removal of Brother H.itchins is not yet 
filled, snd that measures had been adopted to erect a 
new church edifice on New York Avenue, farther to 
the Fast. and to form a new church in which the 
Bedford Church would probably be merged. At pres- 
ent services are held in the existing church, and Prof. 
Hitchcock of the Union Taeological Seminary, New 
York, bas been engaged to preachin the ferenoon for 
fix months. Evening services are also held in which 
occasional supplies are employed. 

The Park Church, which had called acouncil to ad- 
vise respecting their pecuniary embarrass ments, made 
a report of the present state of their affairs. The re- 
sult of the council after holding two sessions, was to 
appcint a committee, to call a conferences of ths Con- 
gregational churches of New York and Brooklyn, and 
vicinity, to consider and act on the appointment of 


‘a Standing Church Extension Committee, to advise on 


the fcrmation of new churches, and to aid in the es- 
tablishment of those which need assistance. It is 
hoped that by this measure not only the Park Church, 
but others may be carried through their struggles for 
permanency to independence and strength. 

In addition to the general report of Plymouth 


‘Church, and a brief notice of their twenty-fifth anni- 


versary, it was stated that the church have re- 
solved to ra'se a memorial fund of fifty thousand dol- 
Jers, to te divided equally between the Bethel Mission 
and the Navy Mission, to be appropriated to the pay. 
ment of their yearly running expenses, so as to en- 
gure the er permanency in the future. This to be under 
the care of an organization formed for the purpose, so 


gs not to be liable to be used at any time for the ex- 


penees of Plymouth Church. 

The cause of the American Home Missionary Society 
was clearly and powerfully presented by Secretary 
He referred to the recommendation of the 
Oberlin Council, as to an increasain the scale of ex- 
penditure, and to their reliance on the chure des to 
<«nable them to carry out that advice. For a time 
whey were sustained, but are now in an emergency that 
calls on all the churches to awake and arouse them- 
selves to new efforte and increased liberality. He 
presented in a striking light the influence of the 
churches, and institutions founded by this society ia 
uniting the great Northwestern States with the East 
during the civil war, and thus preserving the unity of 
the nation, and declared thatthey had repaid a hun- 
-dred fold to the nation all that had ever been contribu- 
ted to this society. He showed that the work still to bs 
done was great beyond conception and deserved ani 
demanded a great immediate increase of effort and 


- liberality. 


The cause of the Society for the Promotion of Col- 
Jegiate and Theological Education was then presented 
by Secretary Butterfield, with admirab!e clearness and 
great effect. He considerei the great work alrea iy 
done by the numerous institutions thus far founded, 
by their graduates, and their influence in promoting 
the general system of education in the great States of 
the West. He poictted out the fact that they are the 
source from which our future supply of ministers is 
largely to come, and that already their ratio of supply 
nearly equals that of the East. They are now intend- 
ing to carry cn thesame great work toward the great 
Northwest. as well as the West, Sonth and Southwest, 
till every State shall have at least one well organized 
and well established college. He also set forth the im- 
portance of the Society as the only effectual means of 
preventing the unwire multiplication of colleges, and 
of producing a wise concentration of the resources of 
the community. 

After this the Conference took up the subject as- 
signed for discussion, which was the efficiency of 
prayer.” Dr. Budington opened the discussion and 
was followed by Dr. G. Adams, Dr. Sawtelle and others. 

The moderator stated that it would be in order to 
narrate facts proving the efficiency of prayer. In ac- 
cordance with this suggestion, many striking facts 
were presented. Among them Dr. Sawtelle mentioned 
some narrated to him by the celebrated Muller, the 
founder of the great Orphan Asylum in England. 
At six o’clock, a recess was taken till half past seven 
‘and all theassembly were invited to a collation, in 
which it was obvious that the rule concerning frugal 
‘banquets adopted by Plymouth Church, had received 


u very liberal interpretation. Nothing could exceed 


the gocd taste, excellence, variety and abundance of 


the collation; and the admirable Sunday School-room 


furnished ample accommodations for all the guests. 


| 


After the recees the discussion was resumed, and the 


peint at iesue with Prof. Tyndall, which has called 
forth such wide-tpread discussion, was stated, i. e. 
wkcther prayer is effective in tbe phys‘cal sphere, and 
the unpbilosophical nature of the experiment propos- 
ed ty bim to decide the question was shown, aad ren 
sons were adduced for believing that God answers 
prayer in the material as well as in the spiritual world. 
In ibie part of the discussion Dr. E. Becher, Mr. 


Benedict, Secretary Storrs, Rev. L. Abbott, and others 


tcok part. The discussion was conoclud<d by an elo- 
quest presentation of principles and facts by the Mod- 
erator, and by an admirable and effective exhor- 
tation to make full proof of the power of prayer, in the 
higher, the spiritual sphere. Of course but a very 
limited report can be given of a discussion taking so 
wide a rapge, ard occupyirg so much time. But the 
moral effect of it was elevating and stimulating, and 
we trast tbat it will lead to a more full reliance on tha 
power of prayer, and to a more general use of it iu 
the present emergencies of the Christian community. 

The fact was repeatedly adverted to that God by the 
fire in Boston had greatly reduced the resources of 
many of the most liberal supporters of the benerolent 
organizations of the churches, thereby creating a new 
call for an increase of faith, self-denia), love and lib- 
erality in the other churches of ths nation. 

The cordial thanks of the Conference were unani- 
mously returned to the Puritan Church for their lib- 
eral entertainment, and for the use of their beautiful 
and convenient church. May prosperity and rapid in- 
crease be granted to them by the influences of the 
Divine Spirit! 


LYNN METHODIST CONFERENCE, — 


We bave given an account of the great Conference 
of the Church of England on principles substantially 
congregational, that is relying for power, not on 
church authority, but on the social power of the 
churches. These principles are now entering the 
Methodist Church, and a promising experiment of 
them has been made in the Lynn Distriet in Massa- 
chusette. A correspondent of Zion’s Herald calls it 
„a new wheel in our Methodist machinery,“ and says, 
we beg a little space in the Herald to tell our wide- 
awake church in New England what the wheel did 
and bow it ran.“ We cannot better present the spirit 


of the occasion than by an extract setting forth the 
‘opening proceedings. 


After noticing the spirited 
opening sermon of the preceding evening he thus 
proceeds: 

Wednesday morning, at 9 o'clock, a love-feast was 
held, which was wisely directed by Brother Sherman, 
in the line of personal experience. Opinions and dog- 
was were all fused into feelinge, and made to glow 
with the white light of Christian fellowship and love. 
At ten, the Conference organized, Brother Sherman in 
the chair, Brother Bri fe Secretary. Committees 
were immediately appointed to consider topics of in- 
terest, and transact the usual routine of business. The 
afterncon sestion was opened with the report of the 
Committee on the circulation of our standard litera- 
ture. A spirited, earnest and most profitable discus- 
sion at once sprang up, electrifying all hearts with the 
magnitude and importance of the subject. It was re- 
eolved to go to work at once, circulating the books, 

ersonal y or by agents, and preaching on the vital 
importance of reading good literature. When the 
current of feeling had melted the Conference into one 
mind, the discussion was shut off by the report of the 
Committee on Missions. The tide of talk at once swept 
into the new channel, and revealed hearts full of mi- 
sion fe vor. The Convention taw the world throuzh 
large hearts, and spoke bravely to our secretaries. It 
wanted union meetings all over the district, and 
planned the matter out; it called for a magazine, and 
a people’s paper, and general waking up toGod’s great 
commission to the Church. 

The evening was devoted to the cause of missions 
end Dr. Warren and Bro. Wheeler were the speakers, 
On the next day Bishop Haven spoke on the wants of 
the hour and the occasion. The duties of local preach- 
ers were aleo pointedly presented. 

The subject of temperance was also considered, and 
pointed resolutions adopted. 

Thureday afternoon and evening were devoted to 
the cause of Sunday schools. The addresses deliv- 
ered’were by brethren and sisters also, and were ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

This new wheel in Methodist machinery seems to 
please our brother very much. He says: 

“Our judgment approves of this Conference. It 
meets a want that must be met. We call on 
our local preachers and laymen to lay hold of this new 
agency, and represent themselves at its meetings, and 
catch the enthusiasm of home evangelizati on.“ 


FOREIGN. 
MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


E have been very much interested in the 

mission work of the Moravians, a report of 

which has been issued from their publication office at 

Bethlehem. It includes a view of the stations of the 
whole body in all parts of the world. 

They are the smallest of the Christian denomina- 


) tione. The number of members is but 6,000 in the 


United States, and 15,000 in Europe. Yet they have 
taken the lead in modern missions, and have done far 
more in proportion to their numbers and resources 
than any other body of Christians, T two leading 
characteristics are, the avoidan . every form of 
conformity to the world, and en @dnsecration to 
the work of foreign missions. Their Society for Prop- 
agating tne Gospel among the Heathen held its 85th 
anniversary at Bethlehem, September 9, 1872. Hence 
they were organized in 1787. The anniversary of the 
London Missionary Society for this year, of which we 


bave given an account, was only the 65th, that seciety 
having been organized in 1807, twenty years later than 
the Moravian. Their field of missions is very exten. 
tive, embracing sixteen provinces, in various and 
widely separated countries. Their provinces are: 1. 
Greenland, 2. Labrador, 3. North American Indians, 4, 
St. Thomas and St. Jan, West Indies, 5. St. Croix, 6. 
Jamaica, 7. Antigua, 8 St. Kitts, 9. Bar Had os. 10. Toba. 
Eo. 11, Mosquito Coast, Central America, 12. Surinam 
South America, 13. South Africa, and West Africa, 11. 
East Africa, 15. Australia, 16. West Himalaya. In 
these provinces there are 100 mission stations and out. 
stations. In these there are 3,767 laborers of all olasses. 
These have established and sustain 310 echools of all 
grades. The number of converts is 69,404, which is 
more than tbree times the number of church men. 
ters in the whole denomination in Europe and Amer 
ica! 

One cannot read the report of these provinces and 
not be struck with the great variety of countries and 
peoples with which these devotei Christians come in 
contact. The frozen polar regions, and the hot i- 
mates of the West Indies and of Africa, the more tem- 
perate regions of Central America and South America, 
the wilds of Australia and the heights of the Hima. 
laya Mountains, and their various races of men are 
alike visited by them on their measage of love. 

These missionaries are remarkable for entering flalds 
requiring the highest degree of self-denlal and self-re- 
nunciation, such as Greenland and Labrador, In 
Greenland there are six stations; twenty-four mis- 
sicnaries, male and female, and 1,736 converts. Ia 
Labrador there are thirty-six missionaries and ten lay 
ag ente, and 1,155 converts. As the labors of these 
Christian brethren in these frigid regions are lew 
known, and excite less sympathy than those among 
ihe stronger races of more favored climes, we think 
it the part of Christian love to presant a somewhat 
more particular view of their field and their labora. 


THE ESQUIMAUX, 

The character of thore who inhabit these regions, 
the Esquimaux, as well as their bodily constitution 
has been so affectei by physical causes that they are 
not capable of any high development intellectual or 
moral. The following report of the examination at 
Nain, in a school of forty scholars, illustrates this 
point: 

The examinations, held on March 29th, were quits 
tat is ſactory; the children bad made progress, es- 
pecially in Bible History and Geography, although 
Arithmetic seemed to bs too difficult for them, as 
they do not like the mental effort it requires. Hym s 
and chants which bad been learned were sung by old 
and young with considerable effect. Tae Esquimaux 
memory seems to be quick, but not retentive; the 
chi dren commit bhymrs and Bible facts, but mostly 
very soon forget what they have learned.“ 

The support of their families takes the Esquimeur 
away from home, and church, and school privileges 
during the summer, thus discouraging agriculture du- 
ring the short time in which it is possible. The effeotes 
of this are thus stated by a visitor who reports his ob- 
servations in Lippincott’s Magazine: 

Though the missionaries have set them an admira- 
ble exsmple, in pleasantly arranged and highly oul- 
tivated gardens, in which quite a number of vegeta- 
bles are grown with more or less success in this rigor- 
cus climate, yet the Esquimaux is no farmer. His 
sole occupation consists in keeping his family supplied 
with animal food. During the summer. if unusuatly 
enterprising. he takes his family and travels about 
wilh skio tent, fishing and hunting. In the autumn 
and spring, seal-hunting is his exclusive care, though 
water fowl! and a deer or two may sometimes vary his 
monotonous seal-diet; while in the long winter, when 
the seals are not to be had, and starvation stires aim 
and bis family in the face, the kindly aid of the Mora- 
vian Brethren is invoked.”’ 

It has been alleged that the missionaries have been 
tco ready to help the natives and have thus led them 
to rely less upon their own efforts, and they a Imit that 
it was once the case, but tay that it is not now. Oa the 
other hand in their highest training schools, they make 
preparation for self-support a prominent objet. 
These training schools are designed to educate na- 
tive teachers and preachers, and their system is thus 
de:cribed. 

In the Training Institution at Idglorpait there 
were pine youths, who received instruction every at- 
ternoon for two hours and a half in ng, writiug, 
arithmetic, composition, Bible history, and a lit 

eography. The rest of the day is spent by the ＋ 

n earning their support. fishing in their kayaks, or 
catching birds. This is considered essential, in order 
that they may be able to maintain thomselves in 
Greenland fashion, wherever their future services 
may be, for their mental acquirements would ne 
tend to gain the confidence of their countrymen 
they became their inferiors in the prastical pursuits 
of Greenland life. The missionaries say they mus 
be satisfied if their — become fairly at bome in 
Bible History, and show a correct understanding of 
the main Christain doctrines, with some ability to ex- 
press their thoughts in a letter or essay. The best 80- 
quisition, a changed heart, which, having experien 
our Saviour’s love, prompts to zeal in bringing others 
one. same heaven y Joy — — — 
rom the Holy Spirit, an ey pra 

work may not result in the attainment of knowledge 
which brings no fruit for the Lord. 

The natives are careless and improvid nt. To illus- 
trate this, the missionaries state the following among 


other instances :— 


„One very cold night in March tbis . & poor 
women anne birth 82 baby in a wretched, dark, cold 
hut. My wife at once sent some clothes to keep the 
infant 


E 


She even sold her own skin-boo 


the present she would not be able to get 


tt: iii) 
z= sent moet of the clothes to be sold at the tactory 
because her t one su t 
ef clothes a 
because for 
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Well do they say, to raise the condition of 


about! careless and improvident in their habits, 


2 Bie out spolling them by giving chem too much aid, 


js no matter. 

Not only are the people intellectually weak, but 
they are diminutive in stature. The visitor already 
queted says, The tallest Esquimaux just came up to 
the e ou'ders of a tolerable-sized Yankee.” 

It ce’ tain'y requires faith and self-denial to spend 
one’s life in efforts to raise such a nation, especi y 
when we consider that they have no future, The 
game Visitor rays of them :— 

„But these people, so interesting to the students of 
fossil tr. bes, whose remains are foi ud in the sheil- 
heaps ava «avesof the Old Wor'd, and to the antbro>- 
ologiti generally, are rapidly passing av ay, and before 
ant tt er century gcea by, Labrador, will probably be 
d+ popul ted ot its Esquimsaux. They are even now 
parily dee gent upon the kindness of their Garman 
jriends. ho in their care for taeir touls do not neglect 
the outer hen.“ 

It ray be inquired, is it a wise expenditure of effort 
to labor for tuch frail and transient races? Ought 
we nct to corcentrate our efforts on the strong aad 
durab'e mes! 

We ought to save tbe strong, and not to laave the 
weak to perish; and we ought to admire the faith 
and Cris ian love that is willing to spend and be 
fer them. They have been converted and gat u- 
ered into churches, and have given good evidence of 
Chri:tian character. The Bible and other books have 
been translated into their language. On this point 
who cau read without deep interest such a statement 
Es this? 

“Socn after the arrival of the Harmon, the books 
of the Cio Testament, from Joshua to Es her, now for 
the first time publshed in their language, and mak- 
ing the Esquinaux Bible complete, were distribu ed 
amenget the heads of families. Ihey received the new 
bock tLankiully, and many were soon eng aged in dili- 

ently p: ruring it. When visiting taem, the br-thren 

Tequently found them reading, specially during the 

season of prevalent sicknets, which last d for two 
months. The people were well pleased with the tran- 
slatior. which they say has been made in their own 
familiar wey of expression. 

„A beck of sermons in Erquimaux, and a second 
edition of the morning and evening prayers for every 
day of the week, also elicited warm ackno wle igmeat. 
The latter was donated by the Loadon Tract Sovie.y, 
whilst the British and Foreign Bible Society presented 
the Sc1iptures.”’ 

The labcr of Eliot in translating the Bible for tribes 
of Indians who have passed away is not regarded as 
lost labor, but is recorded to his undying honor. The 
labors cf Brainerd for a race that has disappeared are 
held in eternal remembrance. 

So also, though the Fequimaux should disappear 
from the roll of living nations, yet the Christ-like self- 
denial and labor of love of these beloved Moravian 
brethren eball be commemorated, not only in the 
comirg generations of earth, but in the eternal ages 
of their beavenly inheritance. 


The Week. 


From Tucsday, Nov. 19, to Monday, Nov. 25. 


ON DON is haviog trouble with her policemen. 

They asked for an increase of pay whereupon some 
complication arose, eighty men were discharged for 
insubordination, and the rest of the force was under- 
stood to be in sympathy with them. A dearth of po- 
licemen means a state of anarchy in London where 
the dangerous class is very dangerous, and Londoners 
will hardly sleep until the crisis is past. 


—A ship-canal through Spuyten Duyvel Creek is 
now taiked of. This is the more to be desired in view 
of the probable deepening of Hell Gate next year, 
when the excavations under the bed of that dangerous 
channel will be completed. The European steamship 
Companies are already providing wharves near the 
eastern opening of Harlem River, so that they may be 
ready to use the inside passage via Long Island Sound 
As toon as it is available. 

—During the week, Boston bas had two more 
fires, the Jast of which burned out the large printing 
establishment of Rand & Avery. Brooklyn was fora 
while in a state of considerable anxie y about a fire in 
the Atlantic Dock; and Jersey City, Lexington, Ky., 
Galva, III, and Scranton, Pa., have suffered heavily 
from like visitations, 


—The problem of propelling street-cars by steam 
is just now attracting the attention of tbe autaori ies 
in New York. The Remington car has been trici on 
the crookedest and most uneven line in town, with re- 
sults ressonably satisfactory to every one concerned 
except tbe drivers of horses which saw something to 
be frigh ened at. 

—Through the allowance of new claims, 33,838 
pensicnc rs were added to the rolls during the fiscal 
year erding June 30th. The total number of army 
and navy pensioners now on the rolls is 232,229, and it 
is estimated that $30,480,000 will be required for the 
next fiscal year. 


—Before the Court of Oyer and Terminer Wm. 
M. Tweed is now on trial. That is to say counsel on 
both sider are all ready, and protest the greatest anx- 
lety to proceed; but as soon as there is a chance of 
Progress, the defense secures a postponement. 


—On Wednesday, the New York State Senate 
met at Alt any for the trial of Judges Prindle of Che- 
mango Co., and Curtis of this city, charged respectively 
With having unl awfully received fees, and with having 
rendered unjust decisions. 


— — 


| 


—The Society of the Army of the Cumberland 


| held its sixth annual reunion at Dayton, Olio, on the 


20th inst. About $7,000 has been subscribed fora mon- 
ument to the memory of General Thomas. 


—Prussian disapproval of emigration has borne 
fruit in a government notice to the railroad com panies 
that they must not offer extraordinary inducements 
in the way of low fares to the seaports, 

—Four more survivors of the Missouri disaster 
have rex bed Nassau after horrible hardships. Nie 
Nen were in tbe boat at first, but five of them died, or, 
becoming crazy, jumped overboard. 


—Thcse modern Australian slave-traders of 
whoee per formaaces we gave some account last week, 
have been promptly convicted of murder and sen- 
tenced to be banged. 

—Prince Napoleon brings suit for damages 
egninst the Prefect of Police for he ing served upon 
him an order of expulsion from ane a few weeks 
ago. 

— Second Lieutenant Frederick D. Grant, of 
the Fourth U. S. Cavalry, a been ordered to join his 
regiment in Texas. 


—Amadeus of Spain is ill, and the state of his 
kingdom is such that mental tranquillity is impos dblé. 


— — 


HERE are indications tha’ a popular expre:- 
tion of indignation more vigorous than usual is 
about to be developed in this city and state, and per- 
bas elsew bere if nec ded, concerning the failure of our 
criminal Jaws to protect life. The daily papers print 
in disma) juxtaposition lists of murderers who are held 
for trial in the city prison, and of others, mostly so- 
journers in our midst,“ who have mysteriously dis- 
peared. One of these prisoners, the perpetra‘or of tho 
‘car book’’ murder has been in effect twice sentence 
to be hurg, but a stay of proceedings permits him still 
to occupy cus of the twenty and more cells at preseat 
tepanted by the prisoners of this class, whose cases are 
not yet disposed of. Many of our readers doubtless 
diet pprove of the death penalty, but we may assume 
witbout off: nse even to them, that the taxing of hu nan 
life for pique or profit ought to bring punishment ef 
some kird, swift and sure. The latest of our metro- 
politan tragedies is that of a wituess in a divoroe suit 
who was shot to death by a lawyer, the principal in 
the case, immediately after he had left the office of the 
referee before whom tbe examination was going on. 
It we may judge frora the case of Stokes who shot 
James Fisk , nearly a year ago, this man is in no 
immediate danger either of trial or conviction, and 
from vurrent aocounts he seems to feel no special anx- 
iety. A man was lately hung in Westchester county for 
a must brutal double murder, but it was only after he 
was twice tried, and at a reported cost to the county of 
something like 370,000, 


A meeting of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers was called by the Execative Committee soon 
after the Boston fire, and met in this city ou Thursday, 
nearly all woe large foreign and domestic companies 
being represented. The main subjects to be considered 
were the decrease of agents’ commissions and the in- 
crease of tariffs. In the latter, at least. of these ques- 
tions, the public as well as the underwriters has a vital 
interest, though, perhaps, from different reasons. The 
commission question affects a large class who will, 
doubtless, find themselves somewhat traitened by 
the new regulation; for the Board voted to cut dowa 
the commissions to ten per cent., except in the case of 
dwelling bouses and irame buildings, on which they 
will be regulated by individual companies. The 
Maneard-roof question is disposed of in these words: 
„„ The National Board herewith direct all local 
Boards to make an additional charge of fifty cents on 
brick or stone buildings (other than dwellings) having 
a Maneard roof which is not constructed entirely of 
iron or otber metal, filled in aud covered with slate. 
or metal having walle through the roof and copsd, no 
wood whatever being used in its construction.“ The 
Board further recommends that for temporary pur- 
poses the insurance tariffs shall be revised upon ths 
following standard: In all places having not toe 
ceed 50,000 population add (at least) 30 per cent. to pre- 
sent rates. and (at least) 50 per cent. in all places har- 
irg over 50.000 pcpu'aticn. It is understood that tae 
Executive Committes of the National Board wil be 
empowered to make except ons and revisions in plac -s 
where, in their opinion, adequate tariffs are now in 


force. | 


Mr. Stanley’s reception by his countrymen 
must be very pleasant, even though it is supplemen- 
tary to the welcome accorded him by the English. 
He brings with him freedoms of British cities, decora- 
tions of scientific societies, a gold snuf-box, pressnted 
by Queen Victoria, and other ornamental souvenirs, 
including a young native African who was one of the 
exploring party. Tue Lotos Club, an association 
mostly made up of journalists, gave Mr Stanley a re- 
ception on Friday night. Speeches from Whitelaw 
Reid, Dr. Bellows, Mayor Halland from Mr, Stanley 
bimself were among the features of the evening. Mr. 
Stanley will shortly begin a course of lectures in New 
York and elsewhere, and as it is understood that his 
book will soon be given to the public, we may expect 
very lively and interesting accounts of the latest Afri- 
can exploration. In this connection we may mention 


— 


that T. Ellwood Zell, of Philadelphia, has just pub- 
lished a very handsome tinted map of Central Afrioa, 
showing the routes followed by Livingstone ani Stan- 
ley, with the new line of exploration upon which the 
former may already be engaged. 


On Friday, the denizens of Wall street wore 
variously sffected by a new chapter in the history 
of Erie. It is not safe to call it the concludiag one. 
Fora week or two there have been threatening of a 
ccming sensation, the nature of which was merely 
binted at; but nearly every one was startled when J. 
Gould was formally arrested, at the suitof the Brie 
Directors, charged with having, during his prezidenoy, 
defrauded the company of $9,726,541.26. It is believed 
that the arrest was hastened by certain reckless stock- 
jobbery operations in which the accused has lately 
been engaged, and which so exasperated members of 
oppceing cliques, that evidence previously unattain- 
able was placed in the hands of the prosecution, The 
ccmplaint is very voluminous after the prevailing 
fasbion of such decuments. It charges Mr. Gould spe- 
cifically with baviug issued, sold, and dealt in Evie 
stock at various times during his administration, ia 
such a way a: to defraud he oom any ia ths above 
mentioned anount. Henry N. Smith, a prominent 
broker, and que of the clique which was fighting that 
to which Gc uld belonged, makes affidavit to the truth 
c? the complaint. The defendant was held to bail in 
the amount of one million dollars, which was promptly 
furnished by two of his business associates. The effect 
ef all this on the markets was exciting, and valuos 
fluctuated for a while, as they always do on a Wall- 
street field-day, but nothing more serious than te 
usual! results of a rather extraordinary “corner” is 
anticipated, 


Some eight hundred workmen far out on an ex- 
teusicu of the Winona and St. Poter’s Riilroad were 
in peril of their lives for several days last woaek. 
This roed was pushing westward toward the Dakota 
line when last beard from, at the rats of two miles 
Gally. ard as the workmen's camp bai to be moved 
constantly, it was more coavenient to forward sup- 
plies by rail at short intervals than to keep them in 
stock. The cccurrerce of a dangerous snow-storm 
seems not to have been anticipated so early in ths 
ceason. It came, however, and as the working par- 
ties did not return, a relief train was sent out. The 


. telegraph wires went down before the storm, so that 


the whereabouts of the tra'n was not known for 
several days. When beard from, on the morning of 
Tuesday the 19th, it had only progressed forty miles 
beyond the last white settlement, and was stuck fast 
in heavy drifts eighty miles short of its destination. 
The storm had at that time lasted for six days, and 
the snow was beaten down so as to be almost impoen- 
etrable. That intense Western energy which over- 
comes obstacles apparently insurmountable was, how- 
ever, equal to the emergency. The relief train was 
forced through and the workmen were reseued, but 
ell bands were nearly exhausted by their fizht with 
the snow storm; and the country at large, which had 
been judiciously fed meanwhile with sensational tele- 
graeme, was glad enough at the bappy conclusion of 
what might have been a terrible disaster. 


Nearly three hundred Italians landed at Castle 
Garden on Wednesday, in the confident expectation 
that they would be promp'ly met by agents of a oer- 
tain mythical company and placed at once upon a 
steamer bound for Buenos Ayres. Of courss no such 
agents bave appeared. Altogether, the story of these 
poor creatures as published in the daily journals tends 
to shake one’s faith in the moral progress of tha age. 
It seers that some heartless European swindlers set 
themselves to make up a South American colony, and 
to trat end canvassed Italy, giving glowing acoounts 
of the life which awaited those who emigrated to 
Buenos Ayres. The Italian peasants have nota very 
good reputation ter industry, and the prospect of s 
life even more idle aud a climate atill more genial than 
than that which they inherit at home, led them to part 
readily with their worlaly possessions and invest the 
proceeds in ceriificates ot passage to America. The 
italian minister at Washington has been notified, and 
cur own authorities will at kast see that the poor 
souls do not freeze or starve to a , Tho chince of 
pur iebirg the scoundrels who aro the authors of all 
thie misery is of course very remote. 


Frar ce is in the midst of the political erisis 
which was foreshadowed some tine ago and precipi- 
tated, as every one supposed it wourt bo, by the meet- 
ing of the Assembly a fortnight sine Tus result is 
dcubtful; but M. Thiers bas not as yet teadere 1 
bis resignation. The prestdent's messagcat the open- 
ing of the Assembly was not satisfactoryto any but 
the frier da of the government, and so evident was this 
that M. Thiers demanded a vote of confidence hisown 
resignaticn being the supposed alternative. ‘Ihe de- 
sired vote was passed by 267 against 117, half ths tepu- 
ties not voting. This slim majority was not accaptable 
to the president, who at once threatened to resign un- 
less a stronger expression of confidence could bs 
secured. This is not forthcoming as yet, but the gov- 
ernment party has framed a bill prolonging M. Taolers’s 
term for four years, or possibly for life if ha will pro- 
mise to be conservative. The Gambet a faction 
declared that a dissolution of the Assembly is essen 
to the safety of France.” . 


— 
| | 
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E Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE EARTH’S DEVELOPMENT. 


R. DAVID FORBES, in the Popular Science 
Review, gives his notion of the first chapter of 
the geological record, which may fairly be tsken as a 
statt ment of the present position of the “‘fluid-nuc!eus”’ 
school of geologists. He takes pains to premise, ho w- 
ever, that it is in the highest degree theoretical.” 
According to this hypothesis, a nebulous condition is 
assumed as the starting-point; then an aggregation, 
giving rise to light and heat, and chemical energy; 
then, as a result of chemical reaction, forming com- 
pounds, the genesis of a sphere of molten matter, 
surrounded by an intensely heated atmosphere of 
‘volatile substances. Mr. Forbes argues the probable 
arrangement of the substances in the molten sphere in 
at least three great concentric layers; first, an exterior 
of light silicates; secondly, a middie zone of heavy 
silicates (more basic than the former); and thirdly, a 
denser nucleus, the outer part of which would be sul- 
phides, arsenider, etc., and the center free or alloyed 
metals. He supposes a similar, though less stable ar- 
rangement, of the atmosphere — vapors of chlorides 
(salt) nearest the earth; then carbonic acid; then nit - 
rogen, with some oxygen; and then the vapor of water 
in enormous quantity. The next stage is the cooling 
of the extericr silicates, forming a red-hot crust, upon 
‘which are precipitated firat, the chloride vapors, and 
afterwerds, as cooling went on, the watery vapors in a 
‘vast deluge, diesolving the salt crust, creating a briny 
deep, and leaving an atmosphere mainly com pos d of 
carbonic acid and nitrogen—containing, in fact, all the 
carbon and nitrogen of the entire animal, vegetable 
and universal kingdoms of the future. The free oxy- 
gen now in the air is supposed to have been left by the 
subsequent aztimilation of the carbon of the carbonic 
acid, by the great development of vegetable life upon 
the g obe. Before this, however, comes a stage of con- 
traction, fra ture, upheavals and depressions in the 
earth’s crust, the formation of continents and moun- 
tains, the reactions of water upon the heated interior 
tbhrovgh fissures in the crust, and finally, the agency of 
water in crosion, sedimentary deposition, etc. Mr. 
Forbes’s psper is well written; but it is suspiciously 
like the essay of Von Cotta on the same subject, which 
‘was published five or six year ago, and now forms a 
chepter in the last edition of his Gcologle der Gegen- 
art. 


THE STAR SPACES. 


R. RICHARD A. PROCTOR contributes to 
the Quarterly Journal of Science an extremely 
interesting article on the Construction of the Heavens 
in which he traces the history of investigation into 
this sulject, from Huyghens, who enunciated the 
theory that the stars are suns like our own, to Hug- 
gins, who has recently demonstrated that the stars in 
many parts of the heavens are traveling in systems 
through space. Mr. Proctor’s conclusions are chiefly 
there. The sidereal system is altogether more compli- 
cated, altogether more varied in structure, than has 
hitherto been supposed. Within one and the sume re- 
gion co-exist stars of many orders of real maguitude, the 
greatest being thousands of times larger than the least. 
All the nebule hitherto discovered, whether gaseous 
or stellar, irregular, planetary, ring-formed or ellip- 
tio, exist within the limits of the siderealsystem. They 
all foi m part and parce lof that wonderful system whose 
nearer and brighter parts constitute the glories of our 
nocturnal heavens. Mr. Proctor closes an eloquent 
peroration with the following passage from a Garman 
poet, which is a magnificent piece of imagination and 
expression. Mr. Proctor remarks: “It may, indeed, 
truly be said, that on the one hand astronomis3al dis- 
covirie: have made this dream a reality, while on the 
other, if we accept as well what the poet's words sug. 
geet as what they actualiy present, they echibit tue 
truest picture which words can onvey of that uni- 
verse which nevertheless is unp:turable.“ 
THE VISION OF TH UNTVERSE. 

God called vp from dree“5 à man into the vestibule 
of hesver, esying, (me thou hither, ani see the 
glory cf my house.” And to the servants that stood 
arourd bis throne 2e8aid, Take him and remove from 
him bis rob s ef derh. cleanse his vision, and put a 
new breath to his nostrils; only touch not with any 
change bis Luman beart, the heart that weeps and 
trempt.”’ It was done; end with a mighty angel for 
his guide. the may stood ready for his infinite voyage; 
ava from the trages cf heaven, without sound or 
farev ell. at one they sailed away into endless space. 
Scmetimes W the solemn flight of angel wings they 
fled tkrevg’ Zabaras of darkness, through wilder- 
neseer of Hath, that divided the worlds of life; some- 
swept over frontiers that were quickening 
cphetic motions from God. Then from a dis- 
that ie counted only in heaven, light dawned 
time thrcugh a shapeless film; by unutterable 
pre the lightswept to them, they by unutterable pace 
thr light. In a moment the rushing ot planets was 
upor them; in a moment the blazing of suns was 
groind them. 

then came eternities of twilight that revealed, but 
wre rot revealed. On ther ght hand and on the left 
owered mighty corstellatione, that by celf-repetitions 


and ant wers from afar, that by counter-positions, built 


up triumphal gates, whose architraves, whose arvh- 
ways, horizontal, upright, rested, rose, at altitude, by 


spans, that seemed ghostly by infinitude. Without 
messure were the architraves, past number were the 
archways, beyond memory the gates. Within were 
stairs that scaled the eternities around; above was be- 
low, and below above, to the man stripped of gravit- 
ating body; depth was swallowed up in height insur- 
mountable; height was swallowed up in depth un- 
fathomable. Suddenly, as thus they rode from infinite 
to infinite, suddenly as thus they tilted over abysmal 
worlds, a mighty cry arose, that systems more mys- 
terious, that worlds more billowy, other heights and 
other depths, were coming, were nearing, were at 
hard. 

Then the man sighed and stopped, shuddered and 
wept. His overladen heart uttered itself in tears; and 
he said, Angel, I will go no farther; for the spirit of 
man acheth with this infinity. Insufferable is the 
glory of God. Let me lie down in the grave, and hide 
me from the persecution of the infinite; for end I see 
there is none.“ And from all the listening stars that 
shone around issued a choral voice. The man 
speaks truly: end there is none that ever yet we heard 
of 

End is there none?“ the angel solemnly demanded: 
“Ts there indeed no end? And is this the sorrow that 
kills you!“ But no voice answered, that he might 
answer himself. Then the angel threw up his glorious 
hands to the heaven of heavens, saying. End is there 
none to the universe of God? Lo! also there is no 


beginning.“ 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


SCIENCE oF RRLIGTOUS Socretigs, —I 
make no complaint of religious societies, for I 
have had experience enough among them to know 
that they are open to the same objection as corpora- 
tions in general. They are not responsib’c. They have 
no souls. They will do in their corporate capacity 
what every individual of them would be ashamed to 
do as a private citizen. Do I not know what small mi- 
norities, what little unscrupulous factions, often control 
them? How marry excellent, devoted, long-tried min- 
isters have been sacrificed by nine-tenths of their 
members, to conciliate and retain less than one-tenth, 
and those often of the most bigoted and over-beiring 
character! How often have I seen the best peop'e, in 
those societies the most liberal and progressive, giving 
up everything to the worst and most illiberal, for ths 
sake of a peace and harmony which they never get! 
How often have I seen the old national compromises 
of slavery acted over again here with similar results! 
There is and can be no peace with despotism of any 
kind but that of death on one side or the other.—Re- 
ligious Magazine. 


ANCIENT VILLAGES.—At a recent meeting of 
the California Academy of Sciences, Dr. W. H. Dall, of 
the United States Coast Survey, gave some account of 
discoveries mwude by him on the island of Unulaska, 
where, in excavating, he has found the remains of 
seven ancient villages, together with knives, needles, 
and other household utensils. Ina tomb near the sea 
evidence was found that prehistoric Aleuta preserved 
the remains of their dead by removing their viscera, 
stuffing the bodies with dry grass and drying them. 
The corpses were then placed in dry caves, dressed as 
in life, ornamented gayly, aud covered with carviaogs, 
the most remarkable vf which were large mask; 
painted of different colors and ornamented with foath- 
ere, tufts of hair, and bristles of deer. Sometimes the 
bodies were placed in natural positions, covered with 
carved wooden armor, or seatei in miniature canoes or 
arks and equipped as if for hunting or holding a pad- 
dle. These discoveries were made in places which, it 
had bitherto been supposed, were never inhabited. 


HUNGARIAN AND GERMAN COURTESY. —Sach a 
thorough gentleman is the Hungarian by nature that 
[ have no doubt he would yield even his smoking, if 
it were disagreeable to others. I was struck with the 
opposite characteristic on our train. In my carriage 
werea young Hungarian student and a Trausylvauiaa 
Saxon from Bistritz. The Hungarian had the grase 
to ask if smoking was offensive to me, before ho lit his 
cigarette. Soon, however, with the heavy pie of the 
Saxcn, the air became thick with smoke, and I saw 
that the wife of the German, who sat at the other 
window, was becoming ill. We both said something 
to the Saxon, and the Hungarian threw his cizaratte 
cut of the window, but the Son only shraggad his 
shoulders, with a kind of self-satisfied grunt; ‘Oa, 
she wouldn't have me give up anything which pleases 
me!” The woman did not reply, but opened her win- 
dow wide and leaned her head out of it.—C. L. Bruce, 
in N. I. Times. 


—In order to have distinct vision and the power 
for estimating the distance of one objact from another 
under water, the magnifying lens in aquatic animals 
must necessarily be much more convex than in land 
animals. A fish sees in the air just as we doin opening 
our eyes in the water—iniistinc!'y. Submarine ex- 
plorers are provided with glasses which meat the emer- 
gency. Seals, frogs, terrapins, crocodiles, and water 
birds, that seek prey alternately in air and water, 
possess a marvelous mechanical provision tor varying 
the optic axis in passing from one medium to another. 
Human eyes, having no such adjustable apparatus, 
meet an emergency by a lens outside, as in wearing 
glasses. 

Prayer is like a man in a small boat laying 
hold of a large ship; and who, if he does not move 


the large veesel, at least moves the small vessel toward 

the large one; so, though prayer could not directly 
move God toward the supplicant it will move the sup. 

plicant toward God, and bring the two parties nearer 

to each other.—Dr. McCosh. 


Fire items from the Boston Globe.—“ Did you 
see Our store burn, Jo?“ said a youngster who might 
bave been deputy assistant door-tender in a needle 
and thread shop; “Golly, didn't she go bully!" —4A 
three-year-old philosopher, after a moment’s hesita. 
tion, on first hearing of the great fire, sagely remarked: 
* Well, I think somebody’s been awful careless.“ —4 
party from the rural districts was heard to ask on 
Sunday morning whether the fire had burnt much, 
The quiet reply was, Some.“ —The public highways 
and fields for a dozen miles southeast of Boston are 
covered with remnants of burnt paper and cloth, 
—They have just had a $200,000 fire in New York city, 
but then that’s nothing. 


—A celebrated physician was called upon re- 
cently by a person suffering from rheumatism, who 
insisted upon his doing something for him. The phy- 
sician wrote a prescription, and, as the patient went 
out of the room, said to him. “I wish you would let 
me know if that does you any good, for I have myself 
been very much troubled with rheumatism lately.” 


—A new danger threatens society. An eminent 
French chemis{ announces that many of the new 
evening silks are covered with picrate of lead, and are 
therefore liable to a tremendous explosion at any mo- 
ment. It would be a terrible thing, while waltzing 
with a lady, to have her suddenly blow up. 


—The Jewish Chronicle stays: A society of Athe- 
ists has been formed at Venice. They recently sent 
an address of congratulation to King Victor Emman- 
uel, on the escape of his son and daughter-in-law from 
areaszination. Oddly enough, forgetting they were 
Atheists, they “thanked Divine Providence for the 
miraculous escape,”’ etc. 


A German historian of philosophy has gone 
back” on Dafwin a good many years, by asserting 
that Empedocles, who is said to have forestalled New- 
ton in discovering the corpuscular theory of light, 
held and exemplified “ Darwinism” 2,300 years ago. 
Don't wonder he jymped into Mt. Etna and finished 
himeelf, 


—Miss Rhoda Boughton; the author of Good. 
bye, Sweetheart,“ eto. (eays a correspondent), is young, 
pretty, fascinating, and rather wild. She is the eld- 
est daughter of an English clergyman, and is at preseut 
residing with an uncle in Devonshire, England. 
“Cometh up as a Flower,“ was written by her when 
only eixteen. 


—True glory consists in doing what deserves to 
be written; in writing what deserves to be read; and 
in so living as to make the world happier and better 
for our living in it. 


—‘* What's to become of me, if you die?“ asked 
an uffectionate wife of her husband. “I don’t know,” 
he snapped, querulously. “It would look better in 
you to be thinking what's to become of me.” 


—**The world is round, and I know it,” was the 
first expression used by the late Wm. H. Seward to 
the large concourse of relatives and friends who had 
gathered at his residence to greet him on his arrival, 
after his circumnavigation of the globe. He left Au- 
burn for the west, and arrived from the east. 


—Circumstantial evidence is not always reliable, 
but when you see an old farmer who owns a fine water- 
melon patch, buying jalap, or ipeocac, it is safe to 
war der beyond his plantation in selecting your melons 
after dark. 


—Bierstadt, the German-American artist, would 


“teem to be losing popularity. Two or three of his 


pictures have been on sale in this city for more than a 
year, and are still uneold. 

—The Prince de Joinville suggests to crown the 
new Vendome column with the simple status of a 
French soldier. There would then be no need of top- 
plng it over every few years. 


—Will the Louisville small-boy go to heaven 
when he dies? The Indianapolis News thinks he will, 
if he is properly manipulated before heis hanged. 


—An Indiana poet has been sent to the peniten- 
tiary for three years for what a Western paper calls 
‘* plagiarizipg a horse.“ 

—Fred. Douglass is to be put into marble by a 
Mr. Murdy, of Rechester. 

— Borax, hitherto mainly procured from foreign 
sources, bas been found to exist in inexhaustible 
quantities in Nevada. 

The young man whose salary is $1,500 and who 
spent $700 for bouquets and carriages last season, will 
not go out this winter. 

—The British slave trade between Tripoli aad 
Constantinople, by way of Malta, is said to be brisk. 

—A ecuntry weekly talks about the epizootic 
that cut off the cabbaze crop. 

A foolish friend does more harm than a wise 
enemy. 

—Calamity is man’s true touchstone— Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

A Dartmouth freshman is forty-six years old. 


— — TT 
— | 
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The Little Folks. 


CARLOS’S BARGAIN, 
BY ELIZABETH SILL. 


IKE most other boys Carlos thought that 
there was nothing more important to his hap- 
piness than a knife. Like a good many other boys, too, 
there tee med to de a great difficulty in the way of his 
keeping one for any length of time. Either it es.aped 
through the bole which always in spite of Mrs. King’s 
care war in tie pocket,—and no wonder when you saw 
the sbarp-pointed and sharp-edged things he kept in 
it—or it fell inte a crack, or it was lent to some boy 
who never thought of it again, orstill more frequently 
it was traded“ for sometbing else which seemed to 
Carlos for the moment particularly desirab'e. Rss, 
n little frierd of his, had a natural talent for trading 
and always wanted to make an exchange of some kind, 
even if hes ot the worst of the bargain, which, ho v- 
ever, be sede m did; and this was just the difference 
between the two boys, the same difference which we 
tee in mer. Ross liked to trade for the mere pleasure 
the trat eaction afforded him; Carlos was willing, too, 
if he could gain thereby something he desired. Car- 
cs's frat knife disappeared in that wise. 

It wae a knife witu two blades, such a one as he had 
wanted for a long time, and when his birthday came, 
bis motber cou'd think of notbing that would pleass 
bim so much; so, though she looked forward to a long 
array of cut un gers as the result. she concluded to buy 
it for him; and when onthe morning he was seven 
years old he came down to breakfast, it lay on bis 
plate, twisted up in white paper. His face glowed with 
pleasure as be uvrolled it, and the tone in which he 


gaid, “Oo! 0 ank you, mother!“ bore witness of such 


perfect satisfaction as can be felt but few times in life. 
Breekfest was a short ceremony for him that morning, 
and it was plain that the sooner he was sent out of 
deore the better, for not to try the new kuife was im- 
possible, and every article of furniture would soon 
have berre the marks of it; so he was dispatched 
from the | ouse with aspecial caution not to touch the 
young tree or the grape-vines. His father, knowing 
that in such circumstanoes it was not the wisest way 
simply to icr bid, provided him before he went to his 
office with a piece of soft pine, and told bim that he 
might u:e his knife on that as much as he pleased. 

A few cays after this, while the knife still continued 

to give Carios 3 good deal of pleasure and occupation, 
thou bit was pot quite such a treasure as at first, he 
was Walking slong the road trying to make a whist e 
out of a pie ce of willow, and not succeeding very well. 
when be +: w Ross at a little distance coming toward 
him. Roes bad been away from home for several days, 
and had not seen the new knife. Hilo, Ross!“ 
shouted Carlos, beginning to run toward him; see 
what I’ve ¢ ot since you've been gone.“ 

“What is it?“ returned Ross. as Carlos came up to 
him holding it out, “a knife? let's see it. How many 
blades has it got?“ Two,“ answered Carlos; “they're 
reai sharp I ‘ell you; I cut a piece right off the top of 
wy thumb the other day.” 

„Hol two,” said Ross, rather slightingly, “‘my bro- 
ther Jobi e tas got sik; one of em's a saw-blaie.”’ 

don’t vant but two,“ replied Carlos; can’t cut 
with more tan one ata time anyway. Have you got 
a knife, Reer!“ 

No,“ R ss said. “I broke mine while I was gone. 
But I cow’t care; John'll let me take his. What are 
you mating?’ 

dle,“ said Carlos, and I don’t know how 
very well I wish you'd show me, Ross; I know you 
can méke fi st-rate whistles.” 

„Wel, let me take your knife then, and I'll make 
ycu a ee did one, that you can hear from here to 
New Yor! 

“From bers to New Tork!“ echoed Carlos, oh! 
Roers Wilbur, what a story!” 

“You «ou’t kpow but I can,” continued Ross. 
you'll be able to hear it everfso far. I tell! 
you this knife is sharp, Carlos; I guess it's a good 
one.“ 

“Of course it’s a good one,” said Carlos, my mother 

_ Woulc’nt give mo any but a good one 

Carles,’ staid Ross, in a persuasive confidential) 
tone, “‘let’s trade!“ 

„Trade!“ retorted Carlos, “I guess I shan’t! 1 
Wwou'd'nt give my knife for anything you've got.” 

“Ab! but you don’t know what Uncle James gave 
mewhiel was at bis house.” 

“ What?’ asked Carlos, eagerly. 

“Oh, tometbing splendid! it makes the loudest 
eise you eter heard! Whir-rrr! It's j wt like what 
the policemen have to call each other with, ani [’m 
£oing to play I'm a policeman, and you can be a 
Pickpccket, running away.“ 

“Tehsn’t be a pickpocket, either!“ sald Carlos, but 
J wish you'd get it, Ross, and show it to me. 

“Will you trade your knife for it? asked Ross. 

“Idon’t know; maybe I will if it’s real nice. Bat 

Jeu taid you did’nt want a knife, Ross; your brother 
Jobn will let you take his.” 
„Wen, I guess he won't always,” said Ross, doubt- 
fully. eme, Carlos, you don’t know what a tre- 
mendous noise it makes, and you can’t get one here, 
either: nobody can get one but Uncle James.” 

“Well, go and get it, and I’ll see,” said Carlos. 

So Roee went home, and presently returned with a 
toy, watchman’s rattle, of no earthly use but to make 


n deafening noise, and worth perhaps a quarter as 


much as Carlos’s knife. He had sprung it so often since 
it bad been given to him that he had really become 
weary himself of the noise it made, besides which his 
mother would not allow him to use it in the houss a} 
all; for both of which reasons he was quite ready to 
part with it. Upon reeirg and hearing it, Carlos, how- 
ever, was quite vanquished by the din it made, which 
he thought delightful, and at once agreed to exchange 
his knife for it, eo the bargain was struck without de- 
lay, and ratified after this peculiar boy -fashion. 

Ross —“ What goes up the chimney?” 

Carlos.—" Smoke.“ 

Ross.—*' The bargain’s done ani never broke.“ 

Carlos.—* What are shoes made of?“ 

Ross —“ Leather.” 

Carlos —** The bargain’s done forever!“ 

Now. remember,“ said Ross, a3 he walked off with 
the knife, you oan’t take it back.“ 

Carlos ran home whirling his rattle all the way as he 
went, and stoppiog to show it to every boy he mes, 
end finally rushed into the sitting-room where the 
family were assembled, and his father was reading the 
paper. 

* Father, see here!“ he cried with a triumphant 
flourisb. 

Mr. King dropped bis paper, and put his hands up to 
his ears. Carlos locked astonished. His father gene- 
rally took great pleasure and interest in seeing what 
he bad to show him. 

My dear boy,” he said, as soon as the noise had 


. ceased a little, here in the world did you get that!?“ 


I got it from Ross,“ said Carlos; “his un le James 
gave it to bim; don’t it make an awful noise? 

Did Ross give it to you?”’ 

N- no, he did not exactly give it to me,“ said Carlos, 
“T traded with him.“ 

Did be make you give him your knife for it?“ ask ed 
his sister, Maggie. [ do believe he d d. and he ought 
to be sshamed if he dii! Just tik: him!” 

He did’nt make me, but [ did.“ said Carlos, begin- 
nine to feel alittle uneasy; he hardly kuew why. 

„d make him take it back! exclaimei Maggie, 
indignantiy, while at the ssme time his mother said 
softly, 

m sorry. Carlos, that you wers so foolish.” 

“7 can’t taka it back, said Carlos to Mazgie, for 
I've eaid, ‘ What goes up the chimney.’ you know.” 

No, no,” said Mr. King, “no taking back—that’s 
rigbt, Carlos, stick to your bargains even if they are 
bad ones. I do not suppose there is any way for a boy 
to learn wisdom in snch things but by experience. I 
am afraid you will miss your knife a good many times, 
my boy, and 1 think we shall be obliged to ask you to 
retire to the upper part of the house, and shut the 
doors when you wish t> perform on this instrument or 
elke take it out of dcors. As to knives, if you ever 
ba ve another bought for you I shall expect you to pro 
mise that you will nct exchange it foranything with- 
out first consulting me. Ross would persuade you to 
trade the eyes out of your head if he wanted them. 
There is only one thirg I can think of that would ba 
a really good use of your rattle, Carlos, and that is to 
frighten the robins away from the strawborries. 
Whenever you feel like using it, j ist go into the garden 


and stand by the strawberry beds, aad I feel sure no 


robin will come within earshot of it.” 

Quite pleased with this new use to which the despised 
ratile could be put, Carlos ran off to try the effaot of it 
on the robins. As he went out of the door his mother 
called after him, 

Mind, Carlos, and do not bea robin yourself! 


NAMING THE CHILDREN OVER, 


6¢ HAVE three children to name over,” said 
Mre. Drew one day, and I shall name them 
Half Done, Almost Done, and Done” 

Jasper slunk bebind bis mother’s chair with a guil'y 
look He, I am eure was Half Doge, for as quota 
l'ghtning, be thought of his marcin-bouss, begun as 
to b as he had his new box of tools, a id never r>pofel; 
of bis aunt’s flower-ladder, whiob only had the sticks, 
end that vas all; of the latch he begun to mend, and 
left; of his gecmetry “hich h missed, beau eit was 
only balf learned; of the wi toas whith he lost, be- 
cause they were on'y half in his pocke’; and, wors 
titan all, of Zebra, the horse, that ran away anil brok« 
the buggy, because ne was only half harnessed. Jas- 
per, Iet y. quick as a fl sh. thought of all these, and 
shrunk back, mere than certain that Half-iose” 
was hie nime. If all he thought was true, did he not 
deserve it? 

Mou mean me,“ said Lucy. 

Mean ycu for what!“ asked her mother, 

Fer Almcst Done,” said Lucy blushiag. “I was 
almost done dressirg woen breakfast wis ready. I 
wes almost toschool it began. I had almost done 
my letter to para when it was time to send it. [ had 
alm ost finished Golden Threads’ when Jane came for 
it. Oh dear!“ sighed Lucy. “ Almost Boneis qui‘eas 
bad as Hali-Done; and a grert deal more provoking, 
tecause, you tee, just a little more trying would have 
done it.“ 

„ Almost,’ cost King Agrippa his soul.“ ssid Lucy’s 
mother. H wasalmost persuaded to be a Christian, 
after hearing St. Paul preach; butthers the poor king 
stopped—almost but not altogetivr. Poor Agrippa! I 
am so sorry for him.” 

And are you sorry for him!“ asked Lu softly. 


| DINWooDra. 


Tes, my darling, because almost stops short of 
reaching the end of wtat you may most desire and 
need. Your feet are turned toward the Lord, but they 
will not take youtohim. Your eyes are looking to- 
ward heaven; but ‘almost’ will leave you this sids ef 
the Beautiful Gate, and this side is outside, whore you 
would not be left, my chi'd.” 

No, wother, I do not want to be left out,” she said. 
“I will put away ‘almost’ and take up altogsther,“ 
fer ‘altcgether’ means Done, I suppose. Who of us is 
Dope!“ 

* Who is?” asked mother. 

“Anhtr!’ cried Lucy and Jasper at once, Arthur 
does; Arthur finishes.“ Arthur looked up surprised 
and pleased, as his brother and sister willingly acoorded 
the oredit due him. 

How many times they bave seen him, small boy as 
be wee, cipber for an hoar ata tim rabb'ng out and 
writing figures over and over again, until at last he 
would bring his small fist whack! on the table shout- 
irg. It is done!“ 

How patiently and persistently he would plaus and 
bammer and saw, and saw and planeand hammer, 
with all his mind on his work, until a boat or a box or 
a win i-mil), done, and well done, reward ed his la»ors. 

Yes, Arthur was Done.“ “He isa finisher,” ssid 
Jasper, and I wish I was.” “Think, Jasper,” said 
his mother, how it would be to oarry half-done into 
everytbing—the bread half-done, your dinner half - 
dene, the table half-set, your new pants ani ooat from 
the tailor’s half-done; sweeping, washing, sewing 
belf-done.”’ 

Please don’t mother,“ said Jasper. Lot me think 
of it.”—Child s Paper. 


— — — 


PUZZLES, 


52 let ers. 
12, 1. 41, 9. an apostle who mide a modical prssoription. 
2, 20, 86 27, the dose prescribed. 
23. 16, 36, 1, an ag d prophetess who dw’ It in Jorusalem. 
6, 3 4. 8, 41. 36, 23, 40, 41, 18, ome of four who carried Paul's 
epistie to Corinth. 
40, 41, 26. 17. 39, an article of dress, 
8. 41, 42. 40. 49, 51, 34, 45, 50, 43, 47, a Jeowirn sacrifioa. 
5.23. 31. &, 16, anatienal gud of the Philistines. 
II. 15. 7, 42, a moun‘aincus tract. 
19, 41, 14, 22, one of the apr stles. 
10, 13,21 27, symbol ef servitude, 
23, 25, 24 33, 15, a tree spoken of in the Song of Solomoa 
48, 36, 34, 35, 24, a o un ry lyimg east of anc ent Perus. 
0, 15, 38, 26, an indispensable article worn by ancieat ladies, 
44, 37, 20, 21. 22, 16, 1, 4,34, a very costly perfume, 
29. JI. a king who had aa iron badstead fourtesn feet long, 
30, 4, 13, 31, 28, one of the plagues of Egypt. : 
46, 52, 1. 16, 21, 35. 36, 39,51 18. 44. 15, a dry «ro matio gum, exud- 
ing from a tree which grew in Arabia, 
My whole isa verse in Proverbs. 


CALIFORNIA ENIGMA, 


103 letters. 

13. 19, 88, 15 67, 89. 12, the gardea city of California. 

26, 32, 24, 41, 84. 80, a beautiful valley in the Sierras. 

04, 5. 11, 36, 62, 2), 70 92, 79, 91, 22, 77, a city of the dea d, noar 
San Francisco. 

47, 8, 83, 8. 00, 19, the bighes* mo untain in the State. 

43, 99, 07, 68, 68, 38, 10, 30, 53. 3, a famous place of resort on 
the Pacific st. 

7, 16, 91. 03, 34. 66, 33, 51, 23, 100, a place much talked of at the 
present time. 

50 55, 65, 72, 42, 95, 80, 49, Tl, 13, natural curiosities near Napa 


city. 
06, 45, 8, 82 21, 44, 31. 39, 17, 91. 52, 74, 76, 95, a place much 
visited by tourists. 
48, 91, 102, 35, 19, 11, 101, 14, 80, a shrub used for medicine. 
54, 07, $8, 85, 75. 34, 89, 81, 56, 20, 74, 34, 23, 72, a Duslness muck 
followed in the State. 
50, 56. 61,94, 19 23 100, 60, 68. 73. 40, 2, O7, 4, is what this State is 
eupposed to bave been in olden times, 
75, 65, 17 44, 58, 13, 27, 18, 68, 98. is tae came of a mining town, 
9, 05, 75, 25 51. 6, 33, 18, 57, is the mode of mining when work- 
ing en bed- rock. 
40, 99, 91, 86, 65, 71, is the name given to all mining except 
(ual tz. 
40. 80, 77, 64, 63, 92, 103, 87. 46, 1, phrase in mining, 
19 % 51, 20, 72, 0 62, 91, 37, 56,343, 103, the provess by whick 
the fin gold is saved. 
28, 30 1 75. 96, 72,6 41,7) 93, 27. 69, 76, 82, 20 89, are used by 
the msjverity of mining companies. 
The whole is a class of meu who shou'd be much respocted, 
Orr AND DSLLA, 
SANS TETES, 
Rekesd a dird, and l-ave a ship, 
Rehead a bird, and leave a verb. 
Rehead a bird, end leave a rank. 
Rehead a b:rd, aud leave yeliowish. 


— L. r. w. 


ADAM ANT, 
INVERTED PYRAMIDS. 


1. Take from “ pirates,” and leave a basin; from this, aad 
leave ata ute; from tbis, and leave a number, 
2. Take fremd posits, and luve a fastener; from this, 
and leave a number; from this, and leavea number. 
BONNY. 
DECAPITATIONS FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 


(1.) Behead a boy's name, and leave a color; behead again, 
and leave a boy’s nickname. 

(2.) Bebead a girl's nate, and have insec's: behead again, 
and leave something very cold. WausLBASBOW. 


ANSWERS Te PUZZLES OF NOV.& 
Biblical Geography.—iarshish. Mesopotamia DINWOODIE, 
ac, 


Riddle.— R. R. train. Train on is nos light until burned. Lady's 
trein, R R. train. iady'strain. G. V. lad, 's trala. K. R. 
trein cerries lady’t trein, on of place on G. F. Train. 

Lady's trein, K. K. train, G. F. Train, train et thought, R, R. traia. 


Square Word. 


DINWOODIB. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The American Oyster in London. 


‘ HE English people have for a 

long time known of the excellence 
of the American bivalye only by fame. 
Last year a company was formed to im- 
port it, and I believe the stocks sold 
well. The present importation, how- 
ever, has not come through that com- 
pany, tut by certain folks who have an- 
ticipated its operations. The company 
mean, or so it is understcod, to have 
certain ships which shall be made into 
traveling oyster boats, so that there 
sball always be a fresh supply. The oys- 
ters we are now enjoying have been 
brougbt over in barrels, in which they 
are daily sp/ashed with salt water. But 
they must have been brought in consid- 
erable quantities, as they are to be 
found in nearly all oyster saloons, and 
sold at eighteen pence the dozen, which 
is exactly one-half of what we have to 
pay for the English natives—the only 
English oysters which are not too coarse 
for anytbing but cooking. 

The English know nothing about eat- 
ing oysters in any but the raw form, 
with the exception of using the large, 
coarse and cheap cnes as a sauce for 
fish. The native oyster,” as it is called, 
is undoubtedly very savory. The most 
patriotic American speedily learns to 
like it, though all foreiguers notice the 
strong flavor of copper it possesses, and 
are at fir:t repelled by it. Of this cop- 
per flavory, strange to say, the English 
obstinately refuse to know anything. 
They deny that it has any such flavor. 
Mr. Frank Buckland, who devotes his life 
tothe culture of oyster-pat and salmon, 
has repeatedly dcscribed in the Land 
and Water, and other journals for which 
he writes, the oyster-beds where the na- 
tives are born and bred; and he has 
shown that they have to be transferred 
from their original beds at a time when 
they are so green with copper that they 
would be poisonous, to other beds, where 
they become pure enough for human 
focd. Ard yet when you mention the 
copper taste your English friend looks 
at you askance, and has no doubt that 
Jou are trying to belittle the institutions 


of his country. 


Nor is he the patriotic than the 
American in vindicating the superiority 
of his oyster above all others. I was 
once lunching at Pimm's, the most ex- 
tensive oyster-rooms in London, with an 
English member of Parliament, and, de- 
scantipg on the wonderful superiority 
of the American bivalve, when, on look- 
ing up, I perceived on his face absolute 
incredulity. But, while I was feeling 
quite helpless before this, the man who 
‘was opening the oysters for us put in a 
word: What the gentleman (meaning 
me) says is quite true sir. We had a 
barrel of American oysters in this house 
once, and they are better than any we've 
ever had, before or since.“ Of course 
you will say my member of Parliament 
gave in at once, after Pimm had spoken. 
On the contrary, he declined another 
dozen of natives,“ which Iam sure he 
contemplated, paid his bill and went 
out witha withering smile, and, I sus- 
pect, takes his luncheons elsewhere. I 
have observed since the American oys- 
ters have been on sale that their excel- 
lence is chiefly appreciated by the oys- 
ter openers. 

At the saloon at the head of Haymar- 
ket the man who opened the first one 
for me held it up, turned it round, pre- 
tenced he had something to sc ape 
about it with his knife, but really feast- 
ing his eyes, and utterly unmindfal 
that he was keeping me from embrac- 
ing a dear old friend whom I had not 
geen for many years}. When the second 
‘was opened—it was the very first lot that 
had ever been in the establishment—the 
mute asionisbment with which he had 
viewed the first would not do for the 
magnificent specimen of the New York 
bay which was revealed. “Bill,” he 
cries to a companion a little way off, 
Bill. jest take a look at that there hoys- 
ter afore it goes!“ Bill came over with 
his eyes wide open. Wut's that?“ is 
his question. Thet's a Hamerican.” 
“Good Lerd!“ eiaculates Bill, as he sees 
the bivalve disappear. When the dozen 


are fairly opened, the men taste one and 
discuss the subject, and they agree that 
there was never such a bivalvular-koh- 
i-noor or crown jewel in the coronet of 
Neptune. 

Yet passing by the same place nearly 
a week afterward, the man told mewith 
surprise, “Henglish people don’t like 
them. Tbat's why you are getting them 
socheap.”’ But when the Englishman goes 
beyond the raw oyaters, when he is grad- 
ually initiated into the stewed, the fried, 


and all those artistic preparations whigw 


help in the progress of our institutions 
at Washington, why then you may ex- 
pect to hear him advocating the substi- 
tution for the British lion of an oyster 
rampant.—London Letter to Cincinnati 
Commercial, 


The Hungarian Cuisine. 
HERE is no cuisine in Europe 
equal to the Hungarian, except 
the French. The people have so many 
preparations of chickens, beef, and 
mutton, with tomatoes, or red pep- 
pers, or acids, and euch wonderful 
Mehlspeisen or puddings, and such va- 
riety both of fruit and vegetables thata 
Hungarian dinner is a study. I never 
saw on their tables or in their markets a 
single fruit or vegetable which we have 
not, and I missed only two of ours: the 
oyster-plant and sweet potato. Both 
would do capitally in Hungary, and I 
trust measures will soon be taken to in- 
troduce them. Hungarians are fond of 
Indian-corn, boiled or roasted in the ear 
when young, as our people are. Toma- 
toes, too, grow plentifully. Their plums 
are better than ours; their grapes and 
peas are delicious; melons abound. For- 
merly fat used to be employed too much 
in their cookery; now they are using 
cream and milk much more. The first 
meal is merely a cup of “morning cof- 
fee,“ with rich milk, (of buffaloes, anda 
roll crumbled in it. At one or two the 
people dine in the upper and middle 
classes, with some cight or ten courses; 
the pudding coming in the middle, and 
fruit at the end; soup always opening 
it. Several varieties of native wines are 
in use; for dessert, generally, Tokay, or 
some Anstruck. 

At 5, again, comes the goufer, which is 
céld or iced coffee, with cake and fruit. 
At 9 or 9}, the supper, a very substan- 
tial meal of a number of courses, termin- 
ating often with Indian corn, cucum- 
bers, or radishes, after which the people 
apparently retire with undisturbed mind 
and body, and rise with their old vigor 

n the morning. 

How the children bear this late meal is 
mysterious. I have seen lovely children 
of from six to twelve years partaking of 
a succession of dishes, bezinning with 
crabe, going on to roast.duck, beef, pig, 
galuska, (pudding,) cucumbers, melons, 
and green corn, between the hours of !0 
and 11 in the evening! No physician 
was called in during the night. Still, 
every where the children looked palednd 
peaked. I think these absurd habits 
must be undermining the vigor of the 
race, The parents often admitted that 
the children had not the vigor of them- 
selves, and that they were troubled with 
bad dreams. Let,“ they say, we were 
brought up in just this way, aud you see 
what we are? I inoline to think, how- 
ever, tbat natural selection has come in, 
aud that only the vigorous survive this 
treatment.—Charles L. Brace, in the New 

“ork Times. 


THE DECLINE OF CROQUET.—We 
are assured by those indisputable au- 
thorities that regulate the most moment- 
ous destinies of the gay world, deciding 
with a word the fate of a mode or the 
grade of a milliner, that croquet has 
ceased to be the fashion. Of course, no 
one with the slightest pretension to style 
can apy longer play it. Yet still we can 
not see it pass at onceinto oblivion with- 
out regret, and we venture the heretical 
hope that still in out-of-the-way placas, 
secure from the awful regards of the 
haute volèc, in quiet country villages or 
retired nooks on the sea-shore, the de- 
spised pastime may continue to yield 
unfashionable enjoyment. Croquet, as 
a social sport, has too many recommen- 
dations to be lightly discarded. In the 
first place it brings people into the open 
air, and that of itself isa merit. Again, 


it affords a moderate amount of physical | 
exercise and a good training for the eye, 
with just enough mental occupation to 
make it interesting without being ex- 
acting. But its chief merit, and this no 
slight one, is that it is a game in which 
both sexes can participate with equal 
zeal and enjoyment. The out-door sports 
of men are for the most part selfish 
and unsocial, such as women cannot or 
care not to share. But croquet is to 
field sports what dancing is to indoor 
pastimes, and a community of interest 
should preserve it, one would think, 
from its impending dissolution. 

There are no such things in Jife as 
trifies, was a wise man’s saying, and 
even croquet may be talked of and writ- 
ten of seriously. Whatever contributes. 
in any degree to human haalth and en- 
joyment is assuredly no trifle. And 
any device which lures our fair country - 
women to seek those best tonics of air 
and sunlight which they need is, on the 
contrary, of the utmost usefulness and 
importance.— N. I, Times. 

SAVING A LIFE. — Wellington aud 
Soult were often opposed to each other 
in the Peninsular War, and especially in 
the crowning campaign of 1814. in which 
Wellington beat his accomplished an- 
tagonist, but always preserved a great 
respect for his military capacity. Thirty 
or more years later, Wellington visited 
France, was of course received by Mar- 
shal Soult with diinstguished considera- 
tion, and conducted through his gallery. 
The aids of both generals followed at 
the usual respectful distance, but not 
out of ear-shot of the converaation of 
their principles. Wellington paused be- 
fore one painting, in which Murillo had 
wrought some of the finest wonders of 
his art in representing the celestial so- 
ciety of the redeemed. He open ly ex- 
pressed his admiration. ‘Ah!’ said 
Soult, “it is not the mere beauty of the 
painting that attracts me; it was the oo- 
casion of saving a good man’s Ife.“ 
es,“ said the French to the English 
officer; he threatened the abbot of the 
monastery that his brains should be 
blown outif he did not at once deliver 
up the picture; and the good man saved 
his life by surrendering to the Marshal 
the artistic treasure you now see.“ — 
Murillo and the Spanish School. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME GOOD BOOKS. 


For sale by all Bookactlers, or Mailed, postpaid 
to any address, on receipt of the price, 
by the Publishers, 


J.B. FORD & Co., 
No. 27 Park Place, New York. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: First, Sec- 
ond, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sirth Series. 
From phonographic reports by T. J. Ellin- 
wood, for fifteen years Mr. Beecher’s special 
reporter. Uniformly bound in dark-brown 
English cloth. Single volumes, each com- 
plete, price $2.50; full set of six volumes tor 
$14.50. Bound in half morocco, $5 per vol. 


Of the first volume the Advance of Chicago, 
said 


The volume is a handsome one, and is prefaced 
with the best portrait of Mr. Beecher we have 
everseen. The sermons are twenty-seven in num- 
ber, the regular Sunday morning discourees of six 
months and are a wonderful testimon:, not only, 
tothe real goodness of heart of the great Plym- 
outh preacher, but to the tertüity of resource, in- 
dustry 0) thought, and rare ability which can keep 
his regular ministrations to such a height of aver- 
age excelLence.”’ 

* * * “These corrected sermons of perhaps 
the greatest of living preachers—a man whose 
heart is as Warm and catholic as his abilities ae 
great, and whose sermons combine fidelity and 
scriptural trath, great power, glortous imagina- 
tion, fervid rhetoric, and vigorous reusoning, with 
intense human sympathy and robust common- 
sense.“ British Quart«rly Review. 


Each succeeding volume contains, also, six 
months’ sermons (from 450 to 500 pp.), issued 
in style uniform with the First Series. The See- 
ond Series contains a fine interior view of 
Plymouth Church, The other volumes are 
not illustrated. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALKS: Aseries 
of Familiar Discourses, on Themes of Chris- 
tian Experience. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
Phonographically reported by T. J. Ellin- 
wood; with Steel Portrait. 12mo, extra cloth. 

Price $1 75. 


“J.B. Ford & Co., who are now printers and 
pebitsbers to the Beecher family, have collected 
na handsome volume tke Lecture-Room Talks of 
the Brooklyn preacher, hel¢ in the — pra) er- 
meeting of the Plymouth Ch sagreat 
talk mingled with much that is 
serious, and the subjects discusse 3 


most varied kind. It 


THE CHILDREN’S WEEK: ss 
STORIES FOR Suven Days. By R. W. Ray. 
mond, 16mo. Nine full. page illustrations by 
H. L. Stephens and Miss M. L. Hallock, Price, 
extra cloth, $1 25; cloth, full gilt, $1.59, 


The book is bright enough to please any peo. 
ple ot cuiture, and yet so simple that children wilt 
welcome it with giee. Mr. Raymond’s taies hava 
won great popularity by their wit, delicate fancy 
and, wu haf, admirable good sense. The illustra: 
tiors—all new and made for the book—are parti. 
ularly apt and pleasing, snowing fortn the CO wical 
element of the bock and its pure and beauty) 
fentiment.’’— Bu falo([N.Y.] Commercial Advert. 


OUR SEVEN CHURCHES: EA. 
lectures by Thomas K Beecher. l6mo, Py. 
per, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1; cloth gilt 31 25, 
* The eight lectures coanpriced in this volume 

are cor ceiver ina spirit gt broac liveratity as 

treshing us it is rare. They evinoe,in the m 

reiz img manner possible. how easy itis to ting 

soOmetLing good in one’s neighbors, or opponents 

or even enemi 8, U une tries faithfully tu do 60. 

instead of making an effort to discover a fau); of 

a@ weakness. The volume is one which honig 

have, as it undoubtedly will, a wide circulatiya,” 

— Detroit Free Press, 


MY WIFE AND I: on, Harry Hennze. 
SOS History. A Novel. By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Illustrated by H. L. Sw 
phens, 474 pages; extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.75. 

This novel is the success of the year. It hag 
been selling very rapidly ever since its publi- 
cation. Hvrerybody is reading it. 

Always bright, piquant and entertainirg, with 
an occasional touch of tendernoss, strung because 
subtie, keen in sarcasm, ful!) of womanly logio di. 
recied aguinst unwomanly tendencies, Mrs. stowe 
has achieved an unbounded success in this her 
latest etiort,’’—Boston Journal, 


MATERNITY: A Popular Treatise for 
Wives and Mothers. By T. S. Verdi, A. M., 
M. D., of Wa:hington, D. C. Handsomely 
printed on fine paper, beveled boards, extra 
Englishecloth. Imo. 450 pp, Price $223, 
Fourth Edition. 


*The author deserves great credit for his labor, 
ana the book merits an extensive circulation,’’— 
U.S. Medicaland Surgical Journal (Chicago). 

“There are few intelligent motaers who will 
not be benetited by reading ani Keeping by them 
tur counsel a volume so rich in valuable 
sucgesiions. With its tables, prescriptions aad 
indices atthe end, this book ought to do much 
good.”’—Hiarth and Home. 

“ We nhall the appearance of this work with true 
pleasure. It is dictated by a pure and liberal 
Spirit, und will bea rea boon to manya youag 
mother.” —Anvcrican Medical Observer | Vetroit}, 


PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE: As applied to the Duties and 
Pleasures of Home. By Catherine E. Beecher 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe. A compact mo 
volume of 390 pages; profusely illustrated; 
well printed and bound in neat and substan- 
tial style. Price $2. 

Prepar:d witha view to assist in training 
young women for the distinctive duties wwioh 
inevitably come upon them in bousshold life, 
this volume has been made with especial reter- 
ence to the duties, cares aud pleasures of the 
Jamily, as being the place where, whatever the 
—_ developments of the future, womaa, 

rom her very nature of body and of spiri 
will find her most engrossing occupation. | 
is full of interest for ali iatelligent gir.s and 
young women, 

The work has been heartily indorsed 
and adopted by the directors of many of the 
leading Colleges and Scminaries for yo in 
women as a text-book, both for study an 
reading. 


THE OVERTURE OF ANCELS. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. Illustrated by 
Harry Fenn. 12mo, tinted paper, extra cloth 
gilt. Price $2.00. 

This exquisite gift-book is a chapter from 
Mr. Beecuer’s great work, the “ Life of Jesus 
the Christ.“ It is a ter fes of picturea, in the 
author's happiest 12 of the Angelic Ap- 

rances, giving a beautiful and character- 

stically interesting treatme at ofall tne events 

recorded in the Gospels as occurring about tae 
period of the na:ivity of our Lord. 

„The style, the sentiment, and faithfulness to 
the spirit of the Biblical record with which the 
narrative is treated are characteristic of its auth- 
or, and will commend it to many readers, to whoa 
its elegance of form wiil give it an additional at- 
traction. '—TWorcester [Mass. Spy. 

A perfect fragment. X. 1. World, 


IN PREPARATION: 


H.W. BEECHER’S WORKS: ba- 
form edition. ‘This is a set of books long 
needed in the trade. It will include Nor- 
wood, Lectures to Young Men, Eyes and Kari, 
Summer in the Soul, the early Star Papers 
and other works, embracing some which are 
now out of print, and for which there is con- 
stant call. 

The first volume issucd in this new edition 
of Mr. Beecher’s minor works was his 


-LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


livered before the Classes of Theology and 
the Faculty of the Divinity School of Yale 
College. These have been, at the urgent re- 
quest of the Yale Faculty and Students, 
pub ished in Mr. Beecher’s paper, The CA 
tian Union, and are now issued in attract ve 
book form. 12mo. Price extra cloth,stam ped 
cover, $1.5; half calf or half morocco, $2.5). 
“What a charmirg. what a ‘fruity’ volume 14 
this last venture of Henry Ward Beecher! The 
* Yale Lectures On preaching’ can be read by every- 
body, layman or clergyman, with delignt. Wecan 
int to few recent novels which are more enter- 
aining than this book.’’—Boston Globe. 1 
„ Weknow of no dozen treatises on the prese 7 
er's work which contain so much of sensible — 
valuable instruction as ts compressed inw t 
little volume. N. 1. Independent. 


The next book in this series is Mr. Beecher's 
famous 


LECTURES TO YOUNC MEN. This 
was his first book, and is known all over thé 
world, Ready October 15. 1872. Extra cloth, 
stamped cover, $1.50; half calf or half mo- 
rocco, $2.75. 


— 
| 
| 
| 
— 
— 
fied [Mass.] Republican. 


Nov. 27, 1872. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


— 


Financial. 


For the week ending Nov. 23. 

+ Wall Street has been the scene of another 

very sharp encounter between the heaviest specu- 
unters of the day. The opponents, according to 
common report were Daniel Drew, H. N. Smith 
and otbers, versus Jay Gould, Augustus Schell 
andothers. The last named persons effecting a 
corner in the Chicago & Northwestern common 
stock at a time when the others were snort,“ and 
the result is shown in the extraordinary fluctua- 
tion of the st heck for which 200 was offered in the 
afternoon of Friday. The re-opening of the Erie 
ntigation as described on page 455 is by genera 
ecnsent regarded as & counter move. 

Money has been stringent all the week except 
en Wednesday, when the purchase of $2,000,000 

0s by the Treasury caused a passing relaxation. 
The million of gold paid out by the Treasury is in 
clear excess of the greenback disbursmenis and 
withdrawals which balance each other. 


Government Securitics are firmer in London 
and in good demand here. 

Railroad Bends are moderately firm. 

Foreign Exchange is quotable at 108 47035 
for days bills on London, and 110@110'¢ for short 
sight. 

The Banks.—The weekly bank statement 
shows the following changes: 


. 23. 
4.590 Deo. 
— 0 Des. 1,46-.000 


lation „ „ 297.576.3400 Des. 
Deposits 199,651.000 Dec. 4,87- 
Legal Tender „ 46,599,300 Dec. 822. 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 


Gold (lowest 113) 
U.8. Bi, — . Os. 0 0. 110 
V. 16. "Bh, reg. 136 115%. 116! 
U.8 coup. ‘iit. LIB 116%, 116% 
U.S 5 2, — 112%, 12%. 112%. 110 
U, 8. 5-20, 65, coup.. 12 1.11 *. 


IJ. 520. W. coup... 11,118, 110% 
U. S. 10-40, reg .. 6.107 105 
0. — senece 10 108g 
U. 8. Currency, & .. 36.113, 15 
Nerto western 84,94 95,100 40.1 
Bt. Paul.... „„ eee „286.2. 32 N. 52,51 

eke Fbore „„ „„ A 8 
Rock Istand.. —— “10s . 100 
Central cf New Jersey . 104, 10346 103, 102 0 
Pacifie Mall 55K, ROY SU 81 


— —— — — — — 


B USINESS NOTICES. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Sr., New-York. 

We rective Dervosits ald allow interest on 
daily balances, ise 10 interest-bearing CgRTI- 
FICATES OF DEPOSIT, make COLLBCTIONS in 
all ports of the United States and Canadas, 
and execute orders at the Stock Exchange 
for INVESTMENT STOCKS AND BONDs. 

We buy and seil. as usul, GOVERNMENT 
and CENTRAL PACIFIC and CAERSAPEAKB AND 

The smaller denominations of the latter are 
nearly exhausted, and of the $1,000 don Is we 
have or ly a small supply rema ning. At 
their present price they yield vocr ren per 
cent. income in gold, We stiongly recommend 
them. 

This great wor’ is about conp'cted: there 
ars now nearly 400 miles finished, and only 
about 03 miles remain to unite the Atlantic 
tide-waters to the Ohio River valley by the 
shortest and casiest route. 

Ihe company have, at cons'derabie ex- 
pense, caused a geological survey to be made 
of the route of the road by Prof. Ridgway. 
Copies of th's va uable Report, and a so a 
pamphlet containing the latest information 
in reference to the present condition and fu- 
ture prospects of the rcad, can be had at our 
offer. 

The quantitics of white oak, chestnut, 
walnut, and other valuable timber; the can- 
nel, ep!int, and bituminons coals; the varie- 
tiesof iron ores ; the limestone, salt, and other 
products, render the route of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad probably the most attract- 
ive location fcrircnand kindred industries 
in the United States. 


FISK & HATCH. 


A SAFE o PERCENT SECURITY. 
Tan NATIONAL Currency Bank of New 
Yerk (92 Broadway) is sel ing Assessment 
Certificates agaicst lots in Washington, 80 
that 10 per cent is obtained without risk or 
trouble, 
F. F. THOMPSON, President. 
A FULL line of the row fashionable coral 
roses end beads mounted in gold at extremely 
popular prices. A few handsome setts as 
1 88 $25. Catalogues free, Goods C. O. D. 
* ivilege to examine before paying. F. J. 
An. 712 Broadway, New Yor«. Has a good 
* ck and is entirely reliable. — A »pleton’s 
ournal, Whose ds are just what he ro- 
presents them —(Christian Union. Worthy of 
fulicet confidence. ©.—Christian Advveate. 


reliabie at and intelligent man of 
f00d address. to in a desirable and lu- 


TO INVESTORS. 


Weare selling at par and interest, and recom- 
mend to careful investors, the First Mortgage 
Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. Special attention is called to 
the ample Land security on which these Bonds 
rest, in addition to the usual guaranty of a first 
mortgage on the Road, its Equipments and Barn- 
ings. The Lands of the Company thus far sold 
have realized $5.97 per acre. “The Grant averages 
about 25,000 acres per mile of road. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


House of HENRY CLEWS & 2 
Wall Street, New Tork. 

Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parte of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check at 
sight. Interest allowed on all Daily Bal- 
ances. 

Collections made. Investment Orders 
executed. 


Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, of 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York, has 
made a study of that branch of the 

ing business relating to Railroad 
Bonds, and is prepared to give infor- 
mation about them, or to make pur- 
chases or sales on favorable terms. 
His Weekly Financial Reports are 
valuable documents. Write for one 
and judge for yourself. 


SEVEN PER CENT. 


STATE AID BONDS, 


To the Arkansas Central Railway, 
A First Lien on the Revenue of the Road, 
ONLY $15,000 PER MILE, 


At 75 Cents and Accrued Interest 
This is the Great Central Kast and . route 


through Arkansas. CONNEC THE 
LARGEST CITIES IN TILE ATE, — 
Pine Bluff, and Little Rock, the Capital. This 


route has supported a LINE OF FIVE STEAM. 
ERS for several years. Connecta with the GREAT 
COAL fFILELDS West of Little Rock. with unre- 
stricted control of the COTTON PRODUCT FROM 
THE KICH EST PLANTATIONS LN TIDB WORLD. 
Payable October and April, at the Unten Trust 
Company, New York. 


Maps, Circulars, pamphlets may be had of 
WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 
Bankers, 49 Wall St., New York. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PerCent. Cold Bonds 


Issued by the Montclair Railway 
Co., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland, 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey. 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. Itis a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIS 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
I” THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT lz 
LESS IN PRICE. 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & co., 


Bankers, 
25 PINE STREET. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


A7 per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one 01 
the great roads running from New York City—orn 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af. 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

PRICE SS AND INTEREST. 

We believe them one of the safest and mos 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & Co., 
Bankers, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
Ne. 25 Pine Street, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS . 
2 the highest e.including 10 PER CENT. 
— ANS — AND BRASKA HOOL BONDS 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO, 
Bankers, 14 Pine St. 


CUARANTEED BONDS, 


Payable in this City, for sale at prices that wil) 
pay OVER 12 PER CENT. On the investment. 


THOS. P. FLLIS X CO., 
Panters, Pine St 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
Real Estate First Mortgage Bonds, 


(Courox OR REGISTERED) 
GUARANTEED BY THE 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 
$1,000,000 Capital. 


Principal and Interest (Semt- Annually) 
payable in the City of New York. 


These Bonds are offered to investors as ABSO- 
LUTELY PERFECT SECURITIES, whicn the 
most cautious persons may purchase win entire 
contidence in the payment ot doth principal and 
interest when due. 

Every Bond is not only secured by real estate of 
more then double value, but is also guaranteed 
by a Company whose Trustees and Managers are 
the following well known gentlemen: 


John Jacob Astor. Peter MeMartin. 
Alexander. John J. Met 
c George D Morgan. 
Henry R. Bond. 


m. B. Ogden. 
Hon, Augustus Bran- Wm. Orton. 

Gegee. 
Charlies Butler. 


— 


Juage Joel Parker. 
Joa, Patterson, 


Robert Cc it, Jr. A N. Ramsedell. 
George W. Duer. Ww. Rewsen. 
Jonathan Ed wards. Jas. A. — 


Ausus. W. Greenleaf. mil Sauer. 
on. Henry F. Haven. ™M L. Scudder 
Henry B. — J. Gregory — 
Un Solomon Smita, 

John Jefferries, Jr. Geo. H. Stuart, 
Fugene Kelly. 
Robt. Lenox Kennedy. Geo. Walker. 
John D. Maxwell. Samuel Willets. 

For further information, ioquire at the Now 
York oftice of the Company, No. 76 Cedar Street. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS, President, 


HARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Tus FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY, 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
No. 185 Bleecker Street. New York. 


Interest Six Per Cent. 

Deposits payable ON DEMAND with interest 
due. Accounts strictly prirate and con dental 

Interest paid by if desired, to depesiters 
residing out of the cit 

A apecialty made of Compound Interest 
Certificates payable ON DEMAND 

Especial advantages afforded to cxemtors, guar- 
diana. trustees. and others having ip charge rut sr 
FUNDS. The followtne persons are among the 

TRUST 


Washington, D.C. 
Gen. Pr W. Brice.... Late thie? Paymaster U.S.A 
R. FRENCH,...... Second Auditor U. 8. Treasury. 
KeELLy..€ashier Nat'l Metropolitan Bank. 
Wa. A. See’v . 8. Treasury. 
L. K. TUTTLE... t Treas. of the United States. 

New York City. 

8 Savant The Evening Post. 
eee R. R. Graves 4 Co. 
..Pustor shiloh Pres. Ch. 
W ALTER F. W. T. Son. 


FAMURL 110 Seovil! —4 ‘turing o. 
th B. itunt & Co, 
H. A. LAMBE aif . Pres. 8 Life Asa’ce Co. 


5. SY Heade Street. 
Rev. Go. WHIPPLE. Sec Am. Miss y Assoc’n 


Hon. Wm. CLAFPLIN.... x-tiov. of Massachusetts. 
BANK rs—Daily from 9 A. M. to4 P.M... und 
on Monday and Saturday nights from 5toS '. u. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
J. W. ALVORI D. Presa. AM L. HARRIS, 


Joun J. ZUILLE, Cashier. nager. 


WOOD & DATIS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 

investors. furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 

ket at subscription prices, execute orders tor Gov- 

qoomens securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 
oa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 3! PINE STREET, 
C. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


10 PER CENT. KANSAS SUHOOL 
BONDS. 
10 PER CENT. NEBRASKA SCHOOL BONDS 
The safest and most remunerative of bond in- 
vestments’ 
Sot of Kansas School Bands issued to 
Jan. 1, 1872, $1,368,406; amount outstanding Jan. 1. 


1872, $498,219. 
Balance has been redeemed. 
Cotes lots ‘fe gale below par by 


Fire , OTIS & Co., 
No. Pine Street. New York. 


CANNOT BURN TUEM!! 


2 rr ten per cent. investmentsof Tur CEN- 
L ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY can be imoaitred by 
NOTHING BUT AN AKE. ter 
PORTLAND, CHICAGO, and STON, prudent men 
will prefer an Uhnnois thy to a granite block as 
security Hor money. $100,000 wanted tremedettely. 
Absolutely no risk and certain and prompt pay- 
ments. Ask the” AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK” 
aboutthis. A net u per cent. semi-annually at 
Bark in New York. tlas loaned a and 
never lost a dollar. Address . , Jackson- 
ville, Illineis, 1“, 0. Box 657, 


MARVIN BROS., 
RANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. V., 
1 and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Recetve Deposita on most favorable term 

Furnish all Binds of Bonds negotimted dy other 
Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 

me otiate First class Railway und other Loans. 
and do a 


General Banking Business. 


ROKEN NATIONAL BANK NOTES bought. 
Four (4) py premium. Full printee 


ts furnished 
& BROTHER 
No. 40 South Third St., Philadelphia 


THE WEEKLY Sun. 


ONLY $1 A YEAR. & PAGES. 
The Bett Family Paper. 
The Best Agricultural Paper. 
The Best Political Paper. 
The Best &tery Paper. 
The Best Fashion Report. 
The Best Cattle Market KRepert-. 
The Best General Market Reports. 
The Beat Paper Every Way. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN 
Eicht pages. 56 columns. $14 year, or less than 


2centsa number. Send vour dellar. 
Address TIL# SUN. New Vork City. 


The Commercial Agency. 
McKILLOP & SPRAGUE 00. 


The Register tor January, 1873, is now 
being prepared, and will be published 
a3 300n aftcr the lst as possible. 


IT WILL CONTAIN A full list of National 
and State Banks, 


Name and Address of 
every Private Banker. 


A Complete List of all 
the Manufacturing 
and Business Men in 
every Town and Vil- 
lage in the United 
States and British 
Provinces, with num- 
erals giving credit and 
capital in each case, 

The compilation is made from detatied reports, 
at the offices of the Agenvy, 109 KI Worth Street. 

This Agency was the rst to undertake tne re- 
pc 2 of the entire country, and tte records are 
herefore the oldest in existence. This gives a decie 
ded sdvantege—which it maintsinsa through 
numerous Associate and Branch Oflices—by sys- 
tematic use of intelligent traveling asents, and 
by the employmext of over 7,40 local resident 
correspondents, 

An efticient snd economical Collection Agency ig 
connected with the Institution. 

The REGIMIER vin be found a most vatuable 


Hesistauntt«c every Banking and Commercial house 
in the country. 


__ New vox. Nav., 1872. 


To our customers throughout 
the Country. 
We ure now located at 


146 Tremont St., Boston. 

We have raved a portion of our Stock 
in PFRFECT ORDER. Wo are DAILY IN 
Remer of FRESH GOODS, and can 
fill the orders of our custom rs, An in- 
voice of CROOKE'S KNIVES just from 
the custom house intact. We havein 
hand an invoice of Wostrexnnornw’s 
Knives ard Razors to arrive bv steam- 
er this week, and each succeeding En- 
lieh stenmer will bring accessions to 
our stock of Fugiish Cutlery, &. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 
Bradford & Anthony, 


Import rs and Dealers in Cutlery, Skates, 
Fancy Hardware, Fishing Tackle, 
(Late of 1s and lis Washington St ), 
Now at 146 TREMONT St, Boston. 
AGENTS! AGENTS! 
“How I Found J ivingstone,’ 
Comprising nearly 800 ROVA! PAGES 
and ENGRAVINGS,» at 8. 
One egent took 21 orders in de) „ another 
29 orders in] day; snother 55 orders lu days, ait 
another §1 orders ind days. 
dee that the book is $5 and nearly 8) pages; 
if you don't want to be DECEIVED. Mr. Stanley 
has oo other book out but Tuls. SCRIBNER, 
ARMSTRONG X Co., No, uit Broadway, New 
York. 


Agents Wanted tor the 


GREAT FIRES OF HISTORY, 


Including ‘hie BKO, Boston, Portland, New York, 
Loncon,ete. The Causes of Fire; Old and New 
Methcas of Eztipgul> hing Fire; S tfex, Fire- Proof 
Bui'dings, Bank Vu sy ete and their ralue in case 
of fire; Inmevrance, Is t wife? ica history, Basis, 
Management. Kc. Brim-full of Valuable 
lntormation forall. Replete with Thrilling Incl- 
derte, Wondorful Deeds, Exciting, Humorous, 
and Pathetic Scenes. The only complete live work 
ent. Kight upto the times in every way. Tine 
ana qoing like Hot Cakes. Keats want- 
ed everywhere. Greatinducew ents offered. Ad- 
dress Worthiagton, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


WANTED D ACENTS 
To sell articles needed by every one. 


PLUMB & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENCLES for the great wor k—LIv- 
INGSTONE LOST AND FOUND. Now in 
press. The whole story told ina volume of nearly 
pages, with over 50 full page — and 
Maps. Price ®) 50. spactus now rea Send 
fur Agency terms to MU FUAL PUBL 
Hartford, Conn. 


A GFNTS may learn something gresa‘ly 

to their edvantage and obtain specimens 

rd full perticulars free, by addressing WOOD'S 

1. Ka AND ART AGENCY, Newburgh, 
. 


ALL WANTING FARMS. 
FOR SALE 


TO 
Farmers,, Gardners & Farm Laberers, 
Farm Lands. 


Virgin Soil at $25 per Acre, 
ON SIX YEARS’ CREDIT. 

The soll is a good productive loam, near the great 
markets of New York and Philadelphia, by rat 
road, where from ™ to G acres constitute a good 
farm, when partly planted to fruit. From this lo- 
cality a yreater quality and variety of fruit is sent 
to market than from any other place of equal azea 
in the United States. It ts in the midst of a thrive 
ing community, with good roac s. stores, churenes, 
schools and manvufactories. Female members of 
families and others can procure work at Straw- 
sewing, Shoe-work, Button-making, Clothing-work 
and other branches. The land will be sold only te 
industrious people, accust»med to work upom 
lard. Address C. K. LANDIS, Proprietor, 

Vineland, New Jersey. 

Papers containing ful! informatioa will be sent 

free of charge. 
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